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@ Ina national emergency society offers many opportuni- 
ties for research to the sociologist. Modern war does not 
fail to leave its impact upon various elements of the social 
structure. The relations between social classes undergo 
changes, the birth rate is affected, and also the crime rate 
will show the influence of the situation. These and many 
other phenomena can be recorded by the observing sociol- 
ogist in much the same manner in which the zoologist 
studies the reactions of an ant community to some disturb- 
ing factor. This objective and disinterested point of view, 
much as it may contribute to the further development of 
our science, is not the one from which this paper attempts 
to examine the implications of war for sociological re- 
search. Rather, the question will be raised whether the 
sociologist has something to contribute that may bring us 
closer to the goals for which we are striving at present. 
At a time when national defense becomes an outstand- 
ing issue, the physical sciences seem to gain in prestige. 
The function performed in the defense program by the 
engineer, the chemist, and the medical man is apparent 
beyond dispute. This is not the case insofar as the sociol- 
ogist is concerned. We are quite apt to consider modern 
war as a war of machines and not to pay sufficient attention 
to the words of such an expert in modern warfare as Hit- 
ler, who stated, “Our strategy is to destroy the enemy from 


*Read before the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, annual 
meeting, 1941. 
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within, to conquer him through himself.”* Total war 
means not only the use of more formidable technical de- 
vices but also the increasing importance of the social 
factor. 

What tasks does this situation create for the sociologist? 
In order to answer this question at least in some of its as- 
pects, it seems advisable to distinguish between various 
objectives of warfare, and between various social elements 
of which the total process of warfare is composed. On 
principle, we may accept the current distinction between 
war aims and peace aims: the war aim is to defeat the 
enemy; the peace aim is to establish conditions under 
which peace would become stabilized. This paper will be 
focused on the first objective only. 

Under modern conditions there are three groups of 
people engaged in working for the war aim: those who 
produce, those who fight, and the entire civilian popula- 
tion. Each of these categories is confronted with tasks that 
call for the contribution of the sociologist. 

At the present time production is in the foreground of 
the defense program. The expansion of production facili- 
ties seems to follow mainly the principle of “farming- 
out”; the attempt is made to locate new units of produc- 
tion all over the country and thereby to utilize industrial 
facilities which previously had served other purposes. 
Farming-out is a variety of what the human ecologist calls 
“decentralization.” Therefore, ecological research ought 
to be of consequence for problems of farming-out. At 
present, the idea of farming-out seems to be considered 
widely as the panacea of industrial planning. The ecol- 
ogist should examine this hypothesis critically; he ought 
to determine situations where farming-out is the solution, 
and others where the best results can be achieved by cen- 


1 As quoted by Hermann Rauschning, The Voice of Destruction, New York, 
1940, p. 8. 
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tralization. At a first glance the advantages of farming- 
out are impressive. It avoids the dangers of a sudden con- 
centration of “boomers” in metropolitan centers. It is re- 
ported that Detroit has recently experienced the influx of 
60,000 persons who converged there from all parts of the 
country in hopes of finding jobs in defense plants.? The 
arrivals establish new settlements which are springing up 
all around Detroit. They are living there in tar-paper 
shacks which are thrown together within a few hours. 
Sanitary conditions are such that, in the opinion of health 
authorities, they may lead to an epidemic of typhoid. Fire 
protection is almost entirely lacking. Schools are far 
away. The whole situation is judged a threat to the public 
peace, health, and safety of Detroit. 

Such conditions are avoided under a system of farming- 
out. It has the further advantage that existing facilities 
for production can be utilized fully, so that no time is lost 
in building new plants. Moreover, local labor can be em- 
ployed, and in the case of enemy aggression from the air 
the whole system of production would not be threatened 
by attacks concentrated on a few points. Nevertheless, no 
one would assert that centralization could be discarded 
entirely. It is, therefore, a problem for ecological research 
to determine those conditions under which centralization 
and those under which farming-out is the most adequate 
principle of organization. Furthermore, the ecologist can 
be of great service in planning the details of farming-out 
in every instance. Transportation facilities have to be in- 
vestigated, the local labor market must be surveyed, and 
attention has to be given to service institutions in the local 
community and their ability to serve increased needs. 

Closely related to the question of the farming-out of 
industry is the problem of the evacuation of population 
from large cities in the case of war. As a matter of fact, we 


2 New York Times, March 2, 1941. 
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might speak just as well of the farming-out of population. 
The evacuation of population from a metropolitan com- 
munity is a matter which requires scientific planning on 
the part of the human ecologist. This can be illustrated by 
an incident which occurred a few months ago in the 
British House of Commons. One of the members of the 
house suggested that about one half of London’s popula- 
tion should be evacuated. Thereupon a spokesman of the 
government replied that if one half of London’s popula- 
tion were evacuated the other half would be unable to 
live there. The meaning of this statement is that the de- 
mand-and-supply structure of a metropolitan community 
is so well balanced and so much dependent upon the size 
of the community that the reduction of the population by 
one half would completely overthrow the demand-and- 
supply balance. Services needed by the remainder of the 
population would not be offered in sufficient quantities 
any longer. Other services might be offered for which suf- 
ficient demand no longer exists, so that they would not 
yield a livelihood any more. Therefore, it would be neces- 
sary to determine, by means of ecological investigations, 
the kind and number of service institutions which would 
have to be maintained if the population of a metropolitan 
community were to be reduced to a certain degree. Such 
an investigation would be clearly in the line of Dr. Haw- 
ley’s recent study of the institutional structure of local 
communities.® 

Going back now to the problem of production for de- 
fense, we encounter another element of the process of pro- 
duction which calls for sociological research. Quantity as 
well as quality of the output depends greatly upon the 
morale of the worker. “Morale” is one of those terms in 
our field which are used quite loosely and untechnically. 


3 Amos H. Hawley, “An Ecological Study of Service Institutions in American 
Cities,” 4 merican Sociological Review, 6 :629-39. 
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For instance, one of the standard works* defines morale as 
the “collective will,” whatever that may be. In a recent 
research paper® morale was defined as “the shared feeling 
of like among the members of a group,” something which 
we hardly have in mind when we use this term. The most 
useful definition and the one which describes the meaning 
of morale most precisely is that which has been used in 
studies undertaken at the University of Minnesota.® 
Morale, according to this definition, is “the degree to 
which the individual feels competent to cope with the fu- 
ture and to achieve his desired goals.” 

The significance of the morale factor in production can 
be observed in the following description of conditions in 
two factories. The writer to whom we owe this informa- 
tion’ had spent some time in two factories where the same 
repetitive work was done. 


In the one, there were many complaints of dullness, in the other none; 
in the one the majority of faces expressed a dull acquiescence in existence, 
in the other, the general joy and happiness in the work was obvious. .. . 
In the one, no one apparently took any interest in the workers, there was 
no esprit de corps, and a general slackness prevailed; to get the week’s 
money was the only interest. . . . In the other there was not only a real 
interest in the work, in the accumulation of it as the day wore on, but 
also a desire to win the approval of the authorities. 


It is obvious that high morale as it prevailed in the sec- 
ond factory improves the work of the individual worker 
and the output of the factory as a whole. Therefore, it is 
of great importance to determine factors that make for 


4 Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociol- 
ogy, Chicago, 1924, p. 166. 

5 Leslie D. Zeleny, “Sociometry of Morale,” American Sociological Review, 
4:799. 

6 See Delbert C. Miller, “Personality Factors in the Morale of College Trained 
Adults,” Sociometry, 3:370. 

7 May Smith, “Genera! Psychological Problems Confronting an Investigator,” 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, Fourth Annual Report, pp. 26 ff., quoted from 
Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization, New York, 1933, 
p. 37. 
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high morale. This appears to be a problem for sociologi- 
cal research, and one of much practical significance. Thus 
far, we have only limited knowledge of the factors in- 
volved. For instance, we know that greater efficiency is 
achieved where the worker operates as an element in a 
small, well-integrated group rather than as an isolated 
unit in a large organization. Professor Whitehead found 
that 


within limits of physique and skill, work effectiveness is related to the 
general outlook of the individual and particularly to that part which can 
be described as his . . . social situation. As this social situation deteriorated 
so did the work effectiveness decline.* 


But this item of the “social situation” needs to be broken 
down into its various components. If we want to improve 
production, we have to know what elements of the social 
situation—and especially the elements that can be ma- 
nipulated—are associated with high morale. In order to 
get such information, the sociologist ought to go to the 
factory and study working conditions and the personal sit- 
uation of the worker, so that ultimately he would be in a 
position to state what conditions are positively or nega- 
tively correlated with high morale as it is expressed in 
high-grade work. Such studies would make a first-rate 
contribution to the defense program. 

Morale is a decisive factor not only among the working 
population but also in the fighting units. The study of 
military morale and of factors by which it is produced 
and maintained has hardly been begun in any scientific 
way. Here lies a vast field of research for sociology, one 
whose practical importance is so plain that it does not 
require emphasis. How should such investigations be un- 
dertaken? In a recent British publication® it is said that 


8 T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society, Cambridge (Mass.), 1936, 
p. 52. 
9 Science in War, Penguin Special, New York, 1940, p. 47. 
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the really scientific approach to the question of the morale of troops is not 
an appeal to textbooks dealing with herd instincts or individual psychoses, 
but a practical study of how troops actually do behave in and off the field 
of battle. 


The observation of troops in service and the study of con- 
ditions under which they serve are necessary steps in a 
procedure to determine factors favoring military morale. 
To make such investigations possible, sociologists should 
be invited to observe military units for a length of time 
and to study the behavior of troops in maneuvers. Sociol- 
ogists should also be asked to join the staffs of military 
missions which are sent abroad to observe foreign military 
units in action. If sociologists would be permitted to col- 
lect systematically information on military morale and on 
conditions with which it is either positively or negatively 
associated, they would be in a position to make a substan- 
tial contribution to national defense. 

The morale of any group with specialized functions, 
whether it be production or military service, is largely 
dependent upon the spirit which prevails in the entire 
population. Moreover, modern war draws the civilian as 
well as the soldier into its orbit. For these two reasons, the 
morale of the civilian population requires close attention; 
the study of means to maintain and increase civilian 
morale would be a most timely objective for sociological 
research. In order to determine some of the major re- 
search problems which would be involved here, we can 
make the following assumption: One of the main sources 
of morale in the present situation is the conviction that a 
national effort is needed to preserve the system of democ- 
racy. If this is correct, then it is a prerequisite for high 
morale that the democratic character of the prevailing 
social system can be demonstrated. This is not a difficult 
task at the present time, but it becomes difficult when a na- 
tion is engaged in war under modern conditions. When 


| 
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this happens, regimentation and governmental control are 
bound to increase. Therefore, a dictatorship differs less 
from a democracy at war than from a democracy at peace. 
There are even social scientists who can discover little 
difference between a dictatorship and a democracy at 
war.'° If even the scientist cannot discover the traces of 
democracy in a nation at war, how can we expect the man 
on the street to perceive democracy behind the veil of gov- 
ernmental control? This situation places an important 
task before the sociologist: the systematic analysis of so- 
cial organization in a dictatorship and in a democracy at 
war. Only by proceeding scientifically, that is to say, sys- 
tematically, can we hope to pin down the basic differences 
between these two types of society. And only if we succeed 
in demonstrating that a democracy at war is not a dicta- 
torship, only then can we expect the man on the street to 
keep his faith in democratic institutions. 

Morale is not independent of material conditions which 
make it possible for a population to make a living. If 
morale is to be maintained, conditions of this kind require 
permanent attention. Professor Lynd suggests in a recent 
memorandum" that the sociologist ought to determine a 
“base-line of human urgencies” which have to be satisfied 
as a prerequisite for high morale. As examples of such 
urgencies he mentions, in particular, needs for craft self- 
respect, for adequate food, and for economic security. 
However, it cannot be assumed that such a base line of 
human needs is underlying morale and could be discov- 
ered by the sociologist. Rather, it depends on the degree 
of morale prevailing in a population whether a certain 
material situation is perceived as unsatisfactory. At a time 


10 E.g., Frieda Wunderlich, “Labor in War Time,” in War in Our Time, ed. 
by H. Speier and A. Kaehler, New York, 1939, pp. 257 f. 

11 Robert S. Lynd, 4 Proposed Study of the Potentialities of Democratic Proc- 
esses in a Period of Mobilization, American Committee for International Studies, 
Princeton, New Jersey, September, 1940 (mimeographed). 
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when morale is low, a material condition such as economic 
insecurity may be perceived as a threat to the existence of 
the individual, whereas at another time morale may be so 
high that the same economic condition does not matter at 
all; it does not even enter the awareness stage of a social 
problem, to use Professor Fuller’s term.'* Consequently, 
sociological research should not aim at the determination 
of a base line of material conditions as a prerequisite for 
morale, but at the study of subjective interpretations of 
such material conditions. It would be exceedingly impor- 
tant for purposes of national policy at a time of war to 
find out what material conditions are considered as un- 
satisfactory, in what parts of the population, and to what 
degree. The technique for such studies is that which has 
been developed in public opinion research in recent years. 
Investigations of this kind are being made in England, 
and they are proving of increasing immediate value. The 
practical importance of such work can be inferred from 
a statement by a British scientist to the effect that it is 
impossible to publish the actual methods and the results 
of these studies, because the information would be of use 
to the enemy.** We may conclude then that public opinion 
research, with a view to discovering weak points of 
morale in an early stage, is a significant task for the sociol- 
ogist at a time of war. 

There is only one more point which shall be empha- 
sized here, and that is the importance of scientific plan- 
ning of propaganda. That morale can be increased by 
means of propaganda is common knowledge. But it is im- 
portant to realize that effective propaganda is not merely 
a matter of intuition but must be based on research. This is 
again a lesson learned in England recently, that the success 


12 See Richard C. Fuller, “Social Problems,” in 42 Outline of the Principles of 
Sociology, ed. by Robert E. Park, New York, 1939, p. 5. 


13 Science in War, p. 134. 
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of political propaganda depends on the accurate scientific 
analysis of the situations with which it attempts to deal, 
and of the behavior patterns which it seeks to influence.** 
The danger of a hit-and-miss method in propaganda is 
illustrated in the following case. At the beginning of the 
war the British government printed and distributed post- 
ers with the following words: “Your courage, cheerful- 
ness, and resolution will bring us victory.” The effect was, 
as stated by observers,*® that a large part of the population 
were made conscious of a previously unsuspected gulf be- 
tween their leaders and themselves. 

What does the scientific planning of propaganda mean, 
and what can the sociologist contribute to it? Propaganda 
always tries to produce attitudes by an appeal to pre-exist- 
ing attitudes or values.*® For instance, if the propagandist 
wants to promote the sale of life insurance, he may appeal 
to the value of national defense and tell you that life in- 
surance is for your family what rearmament is for the 
nation. The scientific problem then is to discover atti- 
tudes and values which are dominant in the nation at the 
time that it is to be exposed to propaganda. In particular, 
it is an objective of research to determine those attitudes 
and values which are most widely accepted and most 
firmly rooted in the nation, for they will be the most po- 
tent agents in making propaganda effective. This is not 
the place to discuss techniques to be used in such a project, 
but it may be stated that such research would have a story 
to tell which is new. We do not know by intuition the most 
potent carriers of propaganda appeals. They have to be 
determined by research, for the same reason for which we 
study other elements of public opinion by a minute exam- 
ination of evidence. 


14 Loc. cit. 

15 Jbid., p. 135. 

16 Cf. Leonard W. Doob, Propaganda, Its Psychology and Technique, New 
York, 1935, p. 109. 
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Furthermore, we must not expect identical attitudes 
and values to be dominant in all strata and groups of our 
society. Propaganda, to be most effective, must be indi- 
vidualized, so to speak. In other words, it must use differ- 
ent appeals in different groups. In order to make this 
possible the sociologist has to focus his attention on the 
various groups of which our population is composed and 
determine dominant attitudes and values in each. This 
idea is not new; during the last war the Committee on 
Public Information, the so-called Creel-Committee, clas- 
sified the American people by race, age, occupation, and 
education, so that every section of the population could be 
reached by individualized appeals.** This sets a precedent 
which ought to be followed up in further studies. In gen- 
eral, we might say that the field of propaganda research 
contains vast opportunities for the sociologist who wants 
to make a practical contribution to practical problems. 

Some one might raise the question whether the sociol- 
ogist lives up to the dignity of the scientist if he concerns 
himself with the momentary issues of the present. To this 
one can reply with the words of Professor MaclIver:** 
“The lively disputes of today become the dead records of 
tomorrow. But what we do to possess these areas of social 
knowledge will not be without effect on the making of to- 
morrow.” 


17 Harold J. Tobin and Percy W. Bidwell, Mobilizing Civilian America, New 
York, 1940, p. 77. 


18 Robert M. Maclver, “Some Reflections on Sociology During a Crisis,” 
American Sociological Review, 6:8. 
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@ For forty years or more there has been growing up in 
the United States a school of Roman Catholic sociological 
theorists. For the most part their work has been ignored 
by the great mass of American sociologists. It is a com- 
ment upon our civilization that a separate school of social 
theorists could exist among us for so long and receive so 
little attention. It is pretty conclusive evidence that in- 
group and out-group attitudes not only prevail among 
American sociologists, but frequently inhibit critical at- 
tention and thinking. 

Of course, the excuse made by the average American 
sociologist is that Roman Catholic sociological theory is 
still based upon theology. Some would go so far perhaps 
as to say that it is still medieval. Others would only say 
that sociology as a science can have nothing to do with so- 
cial philosophy, and that very obviously the bulk of Ro- 
man Catholic sociological theory is social philosophy 
rather than scientific sociology. All of which again shows 
that American sociologists are not so open minded as 
they might be, and are apt to rationalize the attitudes 
which they take toward schools of sociological thought 
which are not their own. 

Roman Catholic sociological thinkers very generally 
resent being ignored by non-Catholic sociological theo- 
rists. They say with some justice that their systems of soci- 
ological thought ought not to be discounted because they 
are built upon certain theological postulates; that all sci- 
entific and philosophical thinking is based upon postulates 
of one sort or another; that they have as much right to base 
their sociological thinking upon theological postulates as, 
say, positivists and behaviorists have the right to base 
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their thinking upon materialistic postulates. It cannot be 
denied that all thinking proceeds with certain postulates 
in the background. Our sociological behaviorists have 
recently insisted, for example, that naive common sense 
contains many postulates, such as philosophical dualism, 
which are questionable, to say the least. The Roman Cath- 
olic sociological theorists can claim, therefore, that they 
are no more guilty of making use of metaphysical postu- 
lates than the rest of us; indeed, that from one point of 
view they are less guilty, since they proceed with full con- 
sciousness of their metaphysical postulates, which is not 
always the case with non-Catholic sociological thinkers. 

For this reason the department of sociology at Duke 
University has undertaken the careful study of the devel- 
opment of Roman Catholic sociological theory in the 
United States within the last forty years. Many difficul- 
ties have been found in undertaking such a study in a non- 
Catholic institution because very generally it has been 
found that American university libraries are not well 
equipped with the publications of Roman Catholic social 
theorists. However, Roman Catholic scholars throughout 
the United States have been sympathetic and co-operative 
in making this study, and through their co-operation 
library deficiencies have been largely overcome. The 
study was undertaken by Mr. Melvin J. Williams. 

It has disclosed among other things that Roman Cath- 
olic sociological theorists, like their non-Catholic col- 
leagues, do not all belong to one sociological school. The 
majority in the United States seem to belong to the syn- 
thetic or philosophical school which takes the philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas for granted, and upon the basis of 
this philosophy undertakes a philosophical interpretation 
of all that modern research has discovered concerning 
human relations and institutions. This is the school which 
Professor Dantas di Brito of Brazil represents in his ar- 
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ticle which follows on “A New Systematization of Sociol- 
ogy.’ However, many Roman Catholic sociological theo- 
rists fight shy of any interpretation in philosophical terms 
and represent what the synthetic school themselves would 
call “factual sociology.” Finally, the coming to the United 
States of Professor Franz Mueller has brought into prom- 
inence another school of Catholic sociological theorists. 
They take their point of departure from Professor Leo- 
pold von Wiese, whose interaction sociology of human 
relations is already well known among non-Catholic 
American sociologists. Professor Mueller and his school 
claim that this sociology alone is scientific, since it starts 
with observation, makes use of measurement wherever 
possible, and does not necessitate any positive use of either 
theological postulates or philosophical interpretations. It 
is an autonomous, empirical science. While the majority 
of Roman Catholic sociological theorists are not yet in this 
group, it is making rapid headway and, of course, presents 
fewer difficulties of harmony and co-operation with non- 
Catholic sociologists. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the lack of attention by 
non-Catholic American sociologists to the sociology 
which is taught in Roman Catholic institutions and which 
is producing a rich and voluminous sociological literature 
will soon be a thing of the past. 


THE NEED FOR THE STUDY OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL ‘THEORY 


Me tvin J. WILLIAMS 
Duke University 


® George F. Fitzgibbon has made an observation sup- 
ported by good evidence which, to say the least, shows an 
attitude of ignorance, neglect, or laziness of one group of 
scholars for another group. He says: 
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Even a cursory examination of histories of social thought and sociological 
theory reveals that scant consideration has been accorded the contribu- 
tions of Catholic thinkers. . . . It is true that in a number of monographs 
written by Catholic and non-Catholic scholars, certain aspects of the 
sociological theories of many prominent Catholics have been presented— 
almost invariably as incidental to an exposition of their philosophical, 
political, economic or ethical views; but there is a deplorable absence of 
systematic sociological analyses and critiques.* 


Of the works which Fitzgibbon cites as embodying cer- 
tain aspects of Catholic social thought, no Protestant has 
yet made a study, or given any recognition to the contem- 
porary trends or theories in Catholic social thought. It is 
even doubtful whether either the Protestant or the Cath- 
olic students in non-Catholic colleges and universities in 
America are aware of the Catholic approach to sociology 
or in any sense possess a definite knowledge of Catholic 
sociological theory. 

To make the situation still worse, there is hardly a non- 
Catholic college or university library which contains a 
dozen books giving the Catholic position on sociology 
from the Catholic viewpoint. Why is this true? Are the so- 
called “prominent sociologists” of the United States really 
prominent? Do they really know the trends of out-groups? 
If sociologists are sociologists, it would seem that they 
should know at least that such a group of sociologists exists 
and that they are at least struggling with some of the more 
fundamental problems of the very young science called 
“sociology.” If these “prominent sociologists” are aware 
that such a group exists, it is perhaps due to the fact that a 
few years ago a Catholic sociological society was formed 
and the American Sociological Society lost a relatively 
large number of its members. Or perhaps the sociologists 
outside the Catholic church remember that such a group 
of Catholic sociologists exists because of their contention 


1“De Bonald and De Maistre,” The American Catholic Sociological Review, 
1:116. See his notes for references to works upon which he bases this statement. 
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that a scientific sociology must be based upon a set of fun- 
damental truths and principles which are true for all 
times. It is just this contention that has caused a profound 
conflict in sociology circles ever since the development of 
the theory of evolution and the sociological system of 
Spencer. 

Sociology has prided itself upon the fact that it is an 
open-minded science, and it must remain that way if it is 
to develop and take its place among the established sci- 
ences. What do the sociologists mean by open-minded- 
ness? Is not the efficient scholar one who studies a position 
in an effort to absorb truth and get the “good” out of an- 
other’s position? If this is true, then it is the task of some- 
one to analyze the Catholic position and present what 
seems to be an unbiased account of the facts as they appear 
from history and the efforts of those who have labored in 
the field. 


A NEW SYSTEMATIZATION OF SOCIOLOGY 


ALDERMAR Hora DANTAS DE Brito 
Professor of Sociology at Athenen, Sergipense, Brazil 


@ It seems to me that at the present moment the most in- 
teresting problem for us is the systematization of sociol- 
ogy. I do not mean to bring a new thesis to you. I only 
intend to make a suggestion, thinking in terms of the Bra- 
zilian background. This suggestion brings a new point of 
view, which integrates in philosophic thought experimen- 
tal results that sociologic science has not yet been able to 
unite. This attitude causes, first of all, the consideration 
of the sociological problem in terms of a human point of 
view. It is well known that the present position of sociol- 
ogy is not a good one. It is not hard to get facts to support 
this point of view. In a sense, the position of sociology has 
never been a good one. Some modern writers who are sin- 
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cere in their own knowledge have already come to that 
conclusion. But the situation is not so bad as not to allow 
us to see a new road to our studies. 

It is chiefly thinking in terms of this new perspective 
that I dare make my suggestion, which of course is open to 
discussion. However, this new way of looking at sociology 
from a philosophical, anthropological point of view is 
more important to me, by the very reason of its existence, 
than the results which, imperfect as they might be, could 
be achieved. Without a philosophical background it is 
impossible to get into the meaning of the highest socio- 
logical concepts which play the most important role with- 
in this science. I do not want to repeat here the well-known 
argument of philosophy versus science. Until now science 
and philosophy have been thought of as things apart and 
disconnected. Today the great majority of scientists recog- 
nize the existence of philosophy, its reality, its meth- 
odological objectivism. From my point of view philos- 
ophy alone is able to make scientific thought appear clear 
and precise, because philosophy alone is able to give us 
fundamental concepts, while science, although able to 
use these concepts, has not the necessary methods to con- 
struct them. For instance, I think that in the case of sociol- 
ogy, philosophy is more than indispensable to create the 
fundamental concepts. It is philosophy only which can 
bring about the trend toward a sociological systematiza- 
tion. I cannot here trace the development of sociology. 
The only thing I want to call attention to is the fact that 
naturalism has exercised, to a certain extent, a bad influ- 
ence upon the systematization of sociology. Today we 
begin to see the poverty of such a naturalistic point of 
view, which brought about concepts like social physics, or 
a social biology, and a social mechanism. To break these 
concepts up has been the task of contemporary sociology, 
chiefly here in your country. 
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Works like those of Ward, Sorokin, Ellwood, and 
Bogardus show definitely the new tendency. It seems to 
me that this new current is definitely proceeding from an 
anthropological point of view to a better comprehension 
of the human problem. Unluckily, all these new ideas are 
still on trial; it is necessary to modify sociological concepts 
to secure an amplification of the objects and aims of socio- 
logical science. An anthropological philosophy is the help 
needed by contemporary sociology to solve the problems 
already foreseen and those already mentioned. We need 
new concepts, a new trend of ideas; in a last analysis we 
need to build up the systematization of human sociology 
with a systematic doctrine of Homo Social, a blending of 
philosophy and sociology, making the sociology of the 
future which will give us a better comprehension of hu- 
man society. I would suggest the application of the meth- 
ods of the Thomist anthropology for the development of 
this new trend of thought, but I am not able to offer at the 
moment an established plan. I think that these methods 
would preserve contemporary sociology from a bad crisis. 

Without a doubt this is a daring proposition, but of 
universal interest, and will cause a great repercussion both 
theoretical and practical, which will help in the forma- 
tion of a true sociological science and also of a sociological 
elite. It is a difficult proposal, but one in which there is 
certainly matter for thought. It invites us to put together 
all the truth gathered by science in its modernistic orienta- 
tion, in an effort to make a synthesis of philosophy with 
what has been the result of purely scientific investigation. 


i 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND PUBLIC OPINION 


B. MARCH SISSON 
Louisiana State University 


@ The results of recent public opinion polls on issues of a 
controversial nature have revealed that an unexpectedly 
high proportion of private sentiment is opposed to the 
attitude accepted as standard. The following table illus- 
trates this phenomenon. 


TABLE I 
"Surveying = A firmative 
Agency Date Issue Response 
Ladies 1938 Are you in favor of birth control ?........ 79% 
Home ” Do you believe in divorce?..................-. 69% 
Journal ” Should a wife’s adultery be more con- 
demned than a husband’s?................-- 18% 
” Do you think that young people should 
be taught more about sex before they 
get married? 85% 
” Do you think most marriages fail today 
because of unhappy sex relations ?...... 50% 
American 1936 Should the distribution of information 
Institute of on birth control be legal ?.................. 70% 
Public ” Would you favor a government bureau 
Opinion that would distribute information 
concerning venereal diseases?............ 90% 
1938 Do you think that betting on horse races 
should be legal? 61% 


Would you favor lotteries in your state 
to help pay the cost of government?.. 49% 


These records indicate a liberality of attitude that could 
not be inferred from the public expression of sentiment 
on these questions. Some of the percentages run as high as 
90 per cent on issues on which most of us would have been 
surprised to find a majority. In spite of these high per- 
centages, however, we may conclude that this liberality 
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has little effective value since it is not reflected in political 
action. How is one to account for a situation in which ma- 
jorities of 70, 80, and 90 per cent of the nation favor some 
stand quite different from the status quo and yet are so 
powerless that no public sources represent them? 

The writer believes that this situation is not an isolated 
event, but rather a characteristic condition which exists 
in the relationship of private opinion to its public ration- 
alization. Behind the unexpected majorities and the dis- 
crepancy between opinion and public action, it is believed, 
are certain psychological mechanisms which have been 
generalized to include public opinion. 

In 1932 R. L. Schanck’ pointed to certain situations in 
the rural community wherein the public attitudes of mem- 
bers of an institution were much more conservative than 
their private attitudes. However, the private attitudes of 
the members fail to affect public action, and the institu- 
tion is generally conceived to be the expression of the 
public attitudes of the members. Some individuals, for 
instance, would admit privately that they had no objec- 
tion to playing bridge if no gambling were involved, but 
publicly, as church members, they would refuse to play 
any card game other than rook or flinch. The reasons for 
this contradiction of attitudes are varied. In some in- 
stances a few influential members in a group hold a pres- 
tige which enables them to dominate a disproportionate 
number of their fellows. Sometimes a situation which 
F. H. Allport? has called “pluralistic ignorance” ob- 
tained. That is, each member believed himself to be one 
of the few individuals with a liberal point of view and 
thought most of his fellow members to be conservative 


1R. L. Schanck, 4 Study of a Community—Its Groups and Institutions Con- 
ceived of as Behaviors of Individuals (Princeton and Albany: Psychology Revue 
Company, 1932). 

2F. H. Allport, Social Psychology (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1924), pp. 390-91. 
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and in line with the stand of the institution. Often the in- 
dividuals concerned thought of an institution as a super- 
organic entity which did not arise from the preference of 
its members but nevertheless regulated their behavior. 
When it was demonstrated to these people that they mis- 
interpreted one another’s attitudes, when the individuals 
with prestige in the institution such as the minister had 
confessed their own liberality, and when certain older 
members had died, the collective private opinion became 
the public opinion of the community, and the folkway of 
rook and flinch disappeared and with it the discrepancy 
between public and private opinion on this question. 

In the same year C. E. Robinson® described a similar 
situation in reference to repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The Literary Digest poll showed the country in gen- 
eral to be in favor of repeal. Yet shortly before this poll 
had been taken, two other indexes of public opinion had 
seemed to indicate that the country was overwhelmingly 
dry. In one survey, newspaper editors were asked to report 
on the state of opinion in their district. In another, con- 
gressmen were sampled by their vote. In both instances 
the indication was that these spokesmen of the public be- 
lieved their own districts to be dry by a considerable mar- 
gin. 

In view of the Digest results Robinson was inclined to 
believe that editors and congressmen were not good judges 
of public opinion in their own district. This conclusion, 
however, is not entirely justified if it is true that the same 
group of individuals may hold private opinions at vari- 
ance with their public attitude. Prohibition, like the issues 
we have been describing, was an issue which involved the 
attitudes of the collective as well as individual prefer- 
ences. 


3C. E. Robinson, Straw Votes—A study of political prediction (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932). 
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Is it not possible that the Literary Digest poll, just as 
the poll results indicated in the first paragraph of this ar- 
ticle, sampled private and hence more liberal attitudes? 
If the congressmen and editors based their judgments on 
the actual sentiment they sampled in public places, they 
may have been sampling public, and therefore more con- 
servative, attitudes. 

The question immediately arises as to why polls tend to 
get private and not public attitudes. Undoubtedly the in- 
dividual taking such a poll feels that he is casting a private 
ballot which he will not be required to defend in the 
forum of the community. Publicly he feels reluctant to 
put himself in a position opposed to that of the institu- 
tion.* Therefore, in order to sample public attitude ac- 
curately, the interview would have to be conducted in 
such a fashion that the individual knew his answer would 
be publicized among his community members. 

Inasmuch as this discrepancy of attitude was found only 
on issues related to the moral code, such a sampling would 
probably be useless upon most practical issues. For in- 
stance, many individuals who had come to resent prohibi- 
tion were nevertheless timid about maintaining their 
private attitude publicly lest it should be disapproved by 
their fellows. As a result, polls of private opinion can be 
taken as little more than an indication of a general trend 
and only rarely as a basis for public action. The individ- 
ual, without question, accepts the attitude of the institu- 
tion as the attitude of the majority. He may privately de- 
viate from the status quo, but he is reluctant to express 
this deviation until he is convinced that it will be sup- 


4 In this connection Freud compares the group to the primal horde, remarking, 
“The will of the individual was too weak; he did not venture upon action... 
There was only a common will, there were no single ones. An idea did not dare to 
turn itself into a volition unless it felt itself re-enforced by its general diffusion. 
This weakness of the idea is to be explained by the strength of the emotional tie 
which is shared by all the members of the horde.” S. Freud, Group Psychology and 
the Analysis of the Ego (London: International Psycho-analytic Press, 1922), p. 91. 
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ported. Yet he freely admits his private attitude in a 
public opinion poll. Hence a consensus of private opinion 
on those questions which are shifting from the realm of 
the mores to the realm of the “arguable,” i.e., the realm of 
public opinion, must always surprise us as to its liberality. 

If this analysis is true we can see why the revelation of 
a large liberal position may not coincide with a political 
movement to implement such an opinion in public action. 
Until individuals are ready to express their opinions pub- 
licly as well as privately, it would be difficult to get a 
movement underfoot to secure public action. That it is 
not impossible is indicated by the success of the recent 
program for the control of venereal diseases. Private sen- 
timent had been overwhelmingly in favor of such a pro- 
gram. It needed only the explicit statement of an individ- 
ual with prestige (in this case, Surgeon General Parron) 
to synthesize it into a public attitude and a political force. 
Private opinion on other issues might be utilized for the 
public good in much the same manner. In any event, the 
data revealed in Table I should indicate to politicians 
where there are fruitful fields to work. But the mere ex- 
istence of the opinion without some powerful vested in- 
terest to utilize it may leave it an impotent factor in politi- 
cal activity. 


INFLUENCING CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE CHINESE 


ROSE ZELIGS 
Avondale School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


@ In previously reported studies of racial attitudes of 12- 
year-old children’ it was noted that tolerance toward a 
race was, in general, closely related to the degree of ac- 
quaintance with that race and that most attitudes were 
based on personal experiences rather than on broader con- 
siderations. 

An unexpected opportunity arose when a most charm- 
ing, attractive, and cultured 16-year-old Chinese girl vis- 
ited the fifth grade of the Avondale School in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, because she was a friend of the teacher. Upon re- 
quest she consented to visit the writer’s sixth-grade class 
of superior children. She told the children that she had 
been in this country less than a year and had come to study 
social work so that she could go back to China and help 
her people. She invited the children to ask her anything 
they wished to know about China. 

The children were highly interested. They asked her 
to write something on the blackboard in Chinese and were 
captivated by her dexterity in writing both the difficult 
Chinese language and translations in English. They asked 
about Confucius, about various customs, about eating with 
chopsticks, about Mah Jong, family relations, weddings, 
friendships, sports, schools, city life, and about the war 
with Japan. 

Many of the children were amazed to learn that this 
young lady was forbidden by her parents to play Mah 


1 Rose Zeligs and Gordon Hendrickson, “Racial Attitudes of Two Hundred 
Sixth-Grade Children,” Sociology and Social Research, 18:26-36; “Checking the 
Social Distance Technique Through Personal Interviews, ibid., 18:420-30; “Fac- 
tors Regarded by Children as the Basis of Their Racial Attitudes,” ibid., 19 :225- 
33; Rose Zeligs, “Racial Attitudes of Children as Expressed by Their Concepts of 
Races,” ibid., 21:361-71; “Tracing Racial Attitudes Through Adolescence,” ibid., 
23 245-54, 
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Jong because in China it is used only by gamblers. They 
were interested in hearing that in China young people 
rise when parents or other adults of either sex enter the 
room. She said, 


In America, parents work so very hard for their children, but in China 
children work for their parents. Children should show appreciation to 
parents for giving them life. Older children would never let their parents 
wash clothes or do other hard work. 


She described an old-fashioned wedding but stressed 
the point that today marriage in China is based on love 
and young people choose their own mates. Two outstand- 
ing differences in social relations between China and 
America were stressed by this young woman when she 
said, 


In America, people are straightforward. They tell you what they think 
and how they feel, but in China all people are polite even when they hate 
you. I like the American way better because I can understand people’s 
feelings better and can know how to act towards them. But friendship in 
America is not as loyal or as sincere as in China. In my country friendship 
is so close that a person will die to help his friend. 


She told the children that their schools are very similar 
to ours, that boys and girls study together in the elemen- 
tary schools, and that the Chinese children do not study 
by shouting their lessons as loud as they can. The children 
were surprised to learn that they had baseball games like 
the Americans, many American movies, and other sports. 

“Of course we have modern homes, paved streets, run- 
ning water, and electric lights in Shanghai, where I live,” 
she told them. 

“Do you have automobiles, too?” she was asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, “our family has a Buick.” 

Her beautiful manners were expressed in her every 
word and action. When asked about the war, she described 
how they had to hide during air raids, but at no time did 
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she blame the Japanese people themselves. Then she told 
a story of a Japanese young man who lived on her street. 
This young man had become an intimate friend of a Chi- 
nese youth. When the war came, the Japanese had to re- 
turn to his country and join the army. During a battle he 
killed a young man who, he found later, was his Chinese 
friend. “It is the Japanese government, not the people, 
who are to blame,” she said. 

This story aroused sympathy in the children for both 
the Chinese and the Japanese who are suffering from the 
war. 

Before the children passed to another class the visitor 
patiently gave each one her autograph in Chinese. When 
the next class entered the room, they too asked for and 
received autographs. She was introduced to this sixth- 
grade class as a student of social work who was planning 
to go back to China to help her people. But the period was 
very short, and she did not get to speak to the class. A third 
sixth-grade class saw her in the hall but had no other con- 
tact with her, while a fourth sixth-grade class did not even 
see her. 

Previous studies* indicate in general the importance of 
acquaintanceship with members of a race for the creation 
of favorable attitudes toward that race. 

This report represents an attempt to analyze the influ- 
ence of contact with an attractive young Chinese woman 
on the racial attitudes of sixth-grade children toward the 
Chinese people. The children who had heard the Chinese 
girl were asked to write out what they thought of the Chi- 
nese people before and after meeting her. The children in 
the other three sixth-grade classes were asked to write 
their opinions of the Chinese people. The four classes 
were also asked to indicate in each case whether they were 


2 Zeligs and Hendrickson, “Racial Attitudes of Two Hundred Sixth-Grade 
Children,” Sociology and Social Research, 18:26-36. 
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willing to have a Chinese person for a cousin, roommate, 
chum, neighbor, playmate, classmate, and schoolmate. 

The total number of yeses, in relation to the maximum 
number of yeses possible, was used as an index of social 
distance toward the Chinese. The children’s reactions 
toward the Chinese people were obtained immediately 
after meeting the young Chinese woman. Three months 
later the children of the class (Class One) that had spent 
the most time with the Chinese girl were again asked to 
express their reactions to and opinion of the Chinese 
people. The pu-pose of obtaining the children’s reactions 
the second time was to see whether the concepts, attitudes, 
and social distance toward the Chinese people, as influ- 
enced by the Chinese girl, tended to persist. 

A comparison of the social distance index with that 
obtained in 1931* and with unpublished material obtained 
in 1935 for sixth-grade children in the same school will 
be made in order to ascertain any change in the children’s 
social distance toward the Chinese. An analysis of the 
written materials of the four classes will be presented in 
an effort to trace the influence of contact with a superior 
member of the Chinese race on the attitudes and ideas of 
the sixth-grade children. 

The subjects of this study were 136 boys and girls of 
the Avondale Public School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Their 
average chronological age was eleven years and nine 
months, and their average mental age, according to the 
Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced Examination, 
Form A, was fourteen years and nine months. The socio- 
economic background of the children was a little below 
“very high” on the Sims Score card. 

Social distance indexes for different years. Table I 
gives the social distance indexes toward the Chinese for 
the boys and girls in 1931, 1935, and 1940. A glance at the 


8 Loc. cit. 
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TABLE I 


SoctaL DisTANcE INDEXES TOWARD THE CHINESE EXPRESSED BY 
StxTH-GRADE PusLic SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Number of Subjects Index 
Year Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Average 
1931 105 95 200 36.9 34.7 35.8 
1935 74 80 154 43.5 35.1 39.3 
1940 71 65 136 80.7 84.0 82.4 


table shows a slight increase in tolerance from 1931 to 
1935 and a very considerable increase from 1935 to 1940, 
the indexes increasing from 35.8 to 39.3 to 82.4. 

What are the probable causes of the present more fav- 
orable attitudes toward the Chinese? 

Because of war conditions a greater interest and knowl- 
edge in current events have been shown by most people 
including teachers and pupils. A feeling of sympathy for 
China, the underdog, has thereby been created. Of course, 
the fact that they were tested immediately after contact 
with the attractive Chinese woman was doubtless influen- 
tial in decreasing the social distance between the Chinese 
and these American children. 

Influence of Chinese girl. A comparison of the in- 
dexes, as shown in Table II, suggests the influence of these 
two factors. The table shows that all the classes have 
much higher social distance indexes than those studied in 
1931 and 1935. But of special interest is the fact that those 
classes which had more contact with this young Chinese 
woman showed a more favorable attitude toward the Chi- 
nese as indicated by a more favorable social distance in- 
dex. The indexes were 89.6 for the class spending an hour 
with her (92.9 three months later for this class) , 85.0 for 
the class spending 20 minutes in getting her autograph, 
80.0 for the class seeing her in the hall, and 74.9 for the 
class that failed to see her. 

Another point is that in general boys show slightly more 
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TABLE II 


SoctAL DisTANCE INDEXES TOWARD THE CHINESE EXPRESSED BY 
Four SixtH-GrabDe CLAssEs IN 1940 


Time Spent with Nature of Social Distance Index 
Class Chinese Woman Contact Boys Girls Average 
Discussions 
One* 1 hour and giving 87.9 91.3 89.6 
of autograph 
Two 20 minutes Giving of 80.0 90.0 85.0 
autograph 
Three None Seen in hall 80.0 80.0 80.0 
Four None None 75.0 74.7 74.9 
Average 80.7 84.0 82.4 


*Index three months later for Class One was: Boys, 94.0; Girls, 91.8; 
Average, 92.9. 
tolerance than girls, but here the girls were slightly more 
tolerant. A test in current events shows that boys have a 
better knowledge of current events than girls. The aver- 
age score on a national current events test for Class One 
was much higher for the boys than for the girls. This sug- 
gests that the girls were more influenced than the boys by 
the contact with the young Chinese woman. The chil- 
dren’s attitudes and concepts toward the Chinese people 
were tabulated and arranged in the order of frequency as 
shown in tables III, IV, and V. 

Concepts of children who did not meet Chinese girl. 
Table III gives the concepts of the Chinese held by the 
children who did not meet the young Chinese woman. 
These are divided into favorable, neutral, and unfavor- 
able concepts. The favorable concepts held by some chil- 
dren include respect for the wisdom, culture, and good 
manners of the people. Other children expressed sym- 
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TABLE III 


Concepts OF CHINESE ExpRESSED BY CHILDREN WHo Dp Nor 
Meet Younc CHINESE WoMAN* 


I. FavoraB_e CONCEPTS 
Feel sympathetic toward them 
They are as good as we are 
An old, wise race 
Philosophers 
Polite 
Neat, kind, and clean 
A fine race 
Peace loving 
Should be admitted to U.S. 
Good cooks 
Handy around the house 
Have kept up old customs 


II. Neutra Concepts 
Have strange customs 
Sit on floor when eating 
Closed off from world 
Have strange writing 
Live on boats 
Backward but smart 
Mistreated by Japanese 


III. UNFAvorRABLE CONCEPTS 


Are warlike 
Are pirates 
Steal 
* Arranged in order of frequency. 


pathy and tolerance by saying that the Chinese were as 
good as we are, that they were peace loving, good cooks, 
and handy around the house. The neutral concepts per- 
tained to differences such as having strange customs, sit- 
ting on the floor when eating, living on boats, having 
strange writing, and being backward but smart. The un- 
favorable concepts refer to the Chinese as being warlike, 
pirates, and thieves. These ideas indicate scant knowledge 
and misinformation picked up by the children. 

Concepts before and after meeting Chinese woman. 
Table IV shows the concepts of the Chinese held by two 
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TABLE IV 


CoNncEPT OF CHINESE BEFORE MEETING CHINESE YOUNG WOMAN 
= — 
I. CONCEPTS 
Always liked Chinese 
Peace loving 
Polite 
Intelligent 


II. Negutrat Concepts 

Old-fashioned 
Have long finger nails 
Are mysterious and odd looking 
Have queer customs 
Have queer writings 
Have old sayings 
Magicians 

III. UNFAvoRABLE CONCEPTS 
Backward 
Ignorant 
Not educated 
Stupid and brainless 
Not intelligent 
A miserable, ugly people 
Sneaky 
Sinister people 
Gangsters and murderers 
Are robbers and bandits 
Have a low, run-down country 
Are low living 
Are dirty 
Are poor 
Eat horrible foods 
Are unhealthy 
Love boys but sometimes drown girls 
Break girls’ feet 


classes before meeting the young Chinese woman. The 
favorable and neutral concepts are very similar to those 
expressed by the other class, as shown in Table III. These 
two classes had a number of unfavorable ideas. They 
thought the Chinese were backward, ignorant, and stupid. 
They believed they were a miserable, dirty, sneaky, sin- 
ister people made up of gangsters, robbers, bandits, and 
murderers, living in a low, run-down country, eating hor- 
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rible foods, and practicing horrible customs like loving 
the boys but sometimes drowning the girls and breaking 
the girls’ feet. 

After meeting the Chinese woman these children com- 
pletely changed their attitudes. Table V reflects the new 
ideas, sympathy, and interest in the Chinese expressed 
by the children. The contact and discussion gave them a 
feeling that the Chinese are modern, cultured, intelli- 


TABLE V 


CHILDREN’s CONCEPT OF CHINESE AFTER MEETING CHINESE YOUNG 
WoMAN 


| 


Modern 

Very polite and pleasant 
Educated 

I feel sympathetic toward them 
Intelligent 

Appreciate their parents 

Loyal 

Peace loving 

A lovable people 

Loyal in friendship 

Are like other people 

Entitled to equal rights with other people 
Should be permitted in United States 
Cultured 

Have personality 

Have clear mind 

Clean 

Brave 

Decent 

Hardworking 

Faithful patriots 

Are building up their country 
Are awakening 

Appreciate America 

Use American goods 

Have schools like ours 

Have sports like ours 

Have large cities 

Don’t approve of Mah Jong 

I would like to visit China 
Chinese like the Japanese people 
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gent, of fine character, devoted to parents and loyal to 
friends, and very much like us in many customs. “They 
have sports and schools like ours, use American goods, and 
appreciate America, and should be permitted to live in 
the United States,” the children said. The influence of the 
young Chinese woman certainly tended to develop more 
favorable concepts and shorten the social distance be- 
tween these children and the Chinese people. Table V 
does not indicate that the children did not have neutral or 
unfavorable concepts. All that is known is that after meet- 
ing the young woman such concepts were not expressed 
in their compositions on their attitude toward the Chinese. 

In the reactions given by Class One three months later, 
the ideas that persisted most were that the Chinese were 
polite, intelligent, appreciative of their parents, loyal, 
peace loving, and brave. Their ancient culture was again 
stressed. One or two children regretted that the Chinese 
were so poor and backward in the development of modern 
machinery. | 

Quotations from children’s papers. Some quotations 
from the children’s papers may more concretely indicate 
the change in attitudes. 


I used to think the Chinese had long nails and old sayings but when I 
saw this girl I changed my opinion. She was pretty and clean and had 
short nails. I Jiked the way she smiled. It warmed me up. 

I felt before I met Miss that China was altogether demoral- 
ized. Now I see how wrong I was. I thought since Japan was invading 
their country the Chinese were becoming close to barbarians because of 
the bombs falling all around them. Since this cheerful girl came I see that 
the Chinese are far from beaten. If all the Chinese are like her China 
won't be conquered. 

I always thought China was a sinister place with sneaking Chinamen 
who were gangsters and magicians because they were always expressed 
that way in books and movies, but now I am positive they are just like 
other people. 

I used to think of China as a distant country with many poor people, 
queer writing and queer costumes, involved in an unwanted war. Now I 
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think of China as an old but fast becoming modern country with many 
rather large and fairly modern cities but also with many old customs and 
ancient temples. It has faithful patriots who fight for their country either 
on the field or as social workers, some of whom come to America to study 
for this work. 

I think the Chinese are human like we are and deserve every quality 
in freedom and citizenship rights that the rest of the world has. They 
can’t help it because a lot of people don’t like them or think they are 
different. God made them that way. When Japan marches killing Chi- 
nese by the hundreds I feel that most of the world feels sorry for China. 

When I visited my cousin in a different city he had some Chinese play- 
mates. First I did feel strange but after three weeks of games, swims, and 
other fun, I treated them just like my other playmates. 

I think no one person should oppose one of another race. Every race is 
human and so am I. I think this Chinese woman is very nice. I used to 
think of Chinese with daggers creeping up behind you but I think differ- 
ent now. 

From reading the funny magazines I thought the Chinese were a 
low-living filthy stupid race who conducted opium rings. I know now, 
since meeting Miss , that at least some of the Chinese are highly 
cultured. 

I heard a story over the radio that the Chinese rob and murder people 
but I think they only do that when they are starving. 

My parents and I went to a Chinese restaurant for dinner. I feel 
sorry for them, my father sent some money to help them and I am also 
saving money to send to China. 

If ever my mother would want to adopt a child I would always want 
a foreign child from China or Germany or any child that lives under a 
roof that might be bombed some day. 

I thought very much of the Chinese before Miss came. She 
is very brilliant because she is of a richer class of people. I think the 
poorer class are not so smart because the Chinese schools are not free. 
They are now getting out of ancient customs into modern ways. 

I haven’t any grudge against the Chinese but one thing that worries 
me is funny books. In one funny book of “Frankie Doodle” the Chinese 
were bad men but one was very nice to Frankie Doodle. Since I met Miss 
it seems like all Chinese are nice. 


I thought the Chinese were a backward people who didn’t know left 
from right but now I know they are smart and have as many modern 
conveniences as we do. 


/ 
| 
| 
4 


4 
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Since Miss came I think I appreciate my parents much more. 
She put very much feeling in me and made me feel a bit ashamed that I 
didn’t think of my parents the way the Chinese do. She also made me 
enthusiastic about visiting China. 

I learned that the Chinese people don’t approve of Mah Jong. I heard 
how beautiful the Chinese language is. 

I used to think the Chinese were old-fashioned, had old customs, and 
were not educated but now I think that they are modern, have schools and 
sports just like ours, and are using American goods such as automobiles. 
The Chinese must have a good clear mind to learn that big alphabet of 
theirs. 


These quotations show the favorable influence of con- 
tact with the Chinese girl. They also suggest the mis- 
information and harmful influence of the funny books, 
some radio plays, and motion pictures that depict the Chi- 
nese as weird, wicked gangsters and murderers. 

A study of racial attitudes of sixth-grade children 
toward the Chinese shows that: 

1. The children’s racial attitudes index in 1935 was 
somewhat more favorable than that of the sixth-grade 
children of the same school in 1931. The index in 1940, 
however, showed a tremendous increase in friendliness, 
seemingly due in part to the influence of a charming Chi- 
nese girl who visited some of the classes and in part to a 
sympathetic attitude created by the present war in China. 

2. Classes having contact with the young Chinese 
woman expressed a more favorable attitude toward the 
Chinese than the classes that did not meet her. 

3. Concepts of the Chinese as a weird, ignorant, and 
sinister people made up of gangsters and murderers were 
changed to concepts of a cultured and modern people 
through the influence and contact of a cultured and intel- 
ligent sixteen-year-old Chinese girl. 

4. The radio, funny books, magazines, and motion 
pictures are helping to create unfavorable attitudes 
toward the Chinese by incorrect statements and descrip- 
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tions of these people in an attempt to create exciting mys- 
tery stories. 

5. Many sixth-grade children, however, have a toler- 
ant and liberal attitude toward the Chinese and stress the 
need for democracy, and the recognition that all people 
are equal and are entitled to equal rights. 

6. Reactions obtained three months later suggest that 
the favorable attitudes tend to persist. 

The educational implications of this study are that ef- 
forts to give children opportunities for personal contacts 
with intelligent members of other races and also to give 
them correct and concrete information about other races 
and nationalities produce results in terms of racial good 
will. 
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SOCIAL VALUES IN 
CO-OPERATIVE RECREATION 


DAVID CROSBY 
Graduate Student, The University of Southern California 


@ By co-operative recreation is meant “those forms of 
play in which each member is given a chance to share and 
in which the competitive element is largely displaced by 
cooperative activity.”* Co-operative recreation includes 
such social activities as group singing, folk dancing, play 
party games, traditional games of skill, co-operative 
“movies,” and nature study. These activities are “non- 
competitive, democratic, cultural, and educational in 
character.”* Co-operative recreation may be said to be of 
two kinds: that which is a part of co-operative education 
and therefore promotional, and that which is independent 
of any outside purpose and is indulged in for its own sake. 
The line of demarcation is difficult to draw. 

The co-operative society is built around a group of 
people with a common interest. It resembles the primary 
group of the rural community. Meetings are held periodi- 
cally, at which time members discuss their co-operative 
business. With study clubs, meetings are devoted to co- 
operative education and plans for future business. It is at 
these meetings that recreation plays a part. Co-operation 
grows out of group action, directed by thought and study. 
Study clubs thus form the basis for all successful co-opera- 
tion.® 

Education is a major concern both of individual socie- 
ties and of wholesale centers. All large co-operative 
wholesale centers have educational departments or coun- 
terparts. The Cooperative League of the U.S.A. has co- 


1 Cooperative Discussion Circles (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Farm Bureau, 1939), 
p. 19. 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 Emory S. Bogardus, “The Co-operative Study Group,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 24:558-68, July-August, 1940. 
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operative education as its sole purpose. It is repeatedly 
asserted by leaders in the movement that education is their 
most pressing problem. Largely because of this, conscious- 
ly and unconsciously, has recreation become important to 
the co-operative movement. Though co-operative recrea- 
tion has recently developed independently of its educa- 
tional purpose, it plays its role pre-eminently as an educa- 
tional force. 

Co-operative education centers, realizing the need for 
recreation, have set up recreation departments. In 1936 
The Cooperative League organized a separate unit, 
known as the Cooperative Society for Recreational Edu- 
cation. In June of 1941 the Society conducted its sixth 
annual National Cooperative Recreation School. Many 
local education centers have conferences and institutes at 
which recreation figures prominently. The primary pur- 
pose of these conferences is to train leaders in the best 
methods of co-operation. Recreation conferences, of 
course, train leaders in co-operative recreation methods. 

Another feature in organization is a co-operative recre- 
ation supply center, the Cooperative Recreation Service, 
Delaware, Ohio, which provides co-operatives with rec- 
reational materials. According to Lynn Rohrbough, di- 
rector of the Cooperative Recreation Service: 


The Recreation Cooperative was formed as a means of mutual action for 
better recreation. We aim to eliminate, wherever possible, the commercial 
exploitation of recreation, through education, leadership training, and 
cooperative production of leisure needs and services.* 


Co-operative recreation consists mainly of group recre- 
ation. A wide participation is characteristic of folk games, 
dances, and other types of co-operative play activity. 


Folk games are not merely a device for assuring attendance at the meeting 
although they usually accomplish this objective. They are, in themselves, 


4 The Recreation Co-op (Delaware, Ohio: Cooperative Recreation Service). 
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a positive educational force. Through cooperative play, the members 
throw off their formal reserve and express their social natures in the free- 
dom of joyous and wholesome activity. These games combine rhythm 
with beautiful group patterns of activity which have stood the test of 
long usage. In this way each member shares fully in the activity of the 
group. The attitude of mutual helpfulness is carried over from the play 
floor to the study circle.® 


Folk dancing also achieves group participation. A co- 
operator illustrates this point well in actual experience: 


Of course, there are always people at dances who do not dance, so a game 
table was on hand which required practice. You’d be surprised how popu- 
lar they were in order to cover up embarrassment and the lack of ability 
to dance—and how many wall-flowers were dancing before they knew 
it.6 


Group singing is used for the same end: 


The aim of group singing is the participation of everyone, and the enjoy- 
ment of music for its sake. We believe that singing can be used to unify 
a group, and to stimulate participation in thought and action.” 


These games, dances, and songs are mostly of a folk 
nature, such as cherished folk games, dances, and songs of 
America and its foreign ancestry. “The richest treasures 
of the race are transmitted from one generation to the 
next through play.”*® Also short plays, usually of one act, 
are easily produced by co-operative groups. The arts and 
crafts are other popular forms of co-operative recreation. 
Nature lore is successfully employed with children. 

Co-operative recreation as an activity pursued for its 
own sake is limited. Frank Shilston, a leader in the co- 
operative movement and one active in co-operative recre- 


5 Cooperative Discussion Circles, op. cit., p. 19. 

6 Document No. 1, personal letter. 

7 Cooperative Recreation Songs (New York: The Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A.), p. 3. 

8 Lynn Rohrbough, Handy and the Kits (Delaware, Ohio: Cooperative Recre- 
ation Service, 1940), p. 2. 
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ation, writes the following in answer to a letter of inquiry 
on this point: 

Many of us feel that recreation, like business, should be organized on a 
cooperative plan. In business where people organize their business co- 
operatively, there is no incentive to permit sharp practices, shoddy goods, 
or to guide activity according to how much money can be accumulated. 
Likewise in recreational activity where people organize it cooperatively, 
they will develop those pursuits which can give them the greatest values; 
contrariwise, recreational promoters generally have the chief incentive, 
“How much money will it make me?’’® 


Co-operative housing promotes recreation as a value 
for its own sake, for there recreational facilities are avail- 
able to members at all times. The Amalgamated Coopera- 
tive Apartments in New York City are an example. How- 
ever, the most genuine examples of this type of co-opera- 
tive recreation are co-operative parks and camps, such as 
the Northern Wisconsin Cooperative Park, Brule, Wis- 
consin. In wooded preserves co-operators vacation. Facil- 
ities include swimming, fishing, camping, dancing, dra- 
matics, and other social activities. Camps and parks are 
built co-operatively and recreation is at cost. 

“Cooperative recreation differs from other forms not 
so much in types and patterns adopted as in the values 
sought and the methods of leadership employed.”'® Com- 
petitive games emphasize prizes, “getting ahead,” and 
“winning.” Such games are likely to glorify a single 
player and cause a lack of teamwork, or eliminate the less 
skillful players and thus decrease the opportunities for a 
wide participation. Co-operative recreation, on the other 
hand, with its interest in human personality, emphasizes 
amateur recreational activities rather than those of a pro- 
fessional or commercial nature. No one loses, and every- 
one wins. 

® Document No. 2, personal letter. 


10 Carl R. Hutchinson, “Cooperative Recreation,” Reprint from The Annals, 
1936, p. 4. 
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The values of co-operative recreation are significant, 
though leaders have admitted its limitations. 


Cooperators are not interested in promoting recreation as a means of 
helping people forget the frustration, boredom and sense of insecurity 
born of an exploitative economy. We can no longer graft play onto an 
exploitative, profit-seeking society than we can gather figs from thorns. 
Cooperatives are interested in human values, so it is only natural that, 
having attained a certain stage of development, they should set about 
to improve the recreation of their members.14 


The values concomitant to co-operative recreation are 
found in the promotion of (1) group awareness, group 
thinking, and group action, (2) creativeness, and (3) or- 
ganized personality. 

(1) Individualization is a product of commercial rec- 
reation; group awareness, of co-operative recreation. The 
cohesiveness of the co-operative group is largely achieved 
by recreation. L. F. Warbington, of the Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau, states the use of recreation as a group-making factor: 


We in Ohio lay great stress on recreation technique. We are sure that 
group recreation is the next stepping stone to group thinking and then to 
group action. Group recreation is the social lubricant that causes an or- 
ganization to run smoothly. 


Group awareness is the first step to group thinking, and 
then to group action. 


Playing together cooperatively not competitively, thinking together 
in stimulative cooperative study groups, and then acting together for 
mutual welfare—this is the logical sequence of human behavior and a 
fundamental pattern for educators to consider. 


By planned group action, social progress is achieved. 
(2) Creativeness is a product of spontaneous and com- 
munal recreation. It is the development of the imagina- 


11 Carl R. Hutchinson, quoted in All Join Hands (New York: Eastern Coop- 
erative League, 1941), p. 33. 


12 Warbington, quoted in Come On Let’s Play (Minneapolis: Midland Coop- 
erative Wholesale), p. 49. 


13 Bogardus, of. cit., p. 567. 
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tion, based on fact, creating constructively, which pro- 
moted intellectual growth. The thesis of L. P. Jacks is the 
development of the “whole man” through use and co- 
ordination of the head, hand, and heart; or the “volu- 
matic-self” in perfect proportions. In its official organ, 
the National Farmer’s Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America states its view: 


In other words play is wanted that is homemade. Often it is the recrea- 
tion which we create ourselves that is instrumental in the development of 
our social culture.'4 


A co-operator suggests that “the word is often pronounced 
re-creation to emphasize the need to re-create play.””® 

(3) Disorganization of the personality is conceded to 
be in part a product of commercial recreation. The studies 
of the Payne Foundation contribute much evidence to 
substantiate this view in connection with “movies” and 
children. Much can be accomplished by educating the 
emotions through play. Co-operative play leads to a 
socially well-organized personality. It develops and inte- 
grates the various traits of personality. It enables a person 
to fit constructively into social life. 


The proper development of the social being must recognize the essen- 
tial wholeness of the question. Emotional education is quite as important 
as the training of the intellect. Emotional education which stresses indi- 
vidualism rather than interdependence has contributed a harvest of ego- 
centric, unsocial, immature individuals. The problem of developing coop- 
erative personality must take into account the character of play life from 
younger children to maturity. Most persons who are known to be “non- 
cooperative” have been thwarted in their emotional development through 
unsocial forms of leisure time expenditure.!® 


(4) Making youth interested in the co-operative move- 
ment is accomplished naturally through co-operative rec- 


14 “Responsibility of a Farm Organization to Its Youth,” The National Union 
Farmer, September, 1940. 

15 Document No. 1, of. cit. 

16 Hutchinson, “Cooperative Recreation,” of. cit., p. 5. 
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reation. Many local co-operative members are middle- 
aged people, and their children are growing up without a 
live interest in the movement. But co-operative recreation 
appeals immensely to youth and the younger adults. It 
gives them favorable attitudes toward co-operation, espe- 
cially if they become leaders of co-operative games and 
skills for members of co-operative and other groups. 

Conclusion. Recreation is essentially a part of co-op- 
erative education, and as such it offers definite values to 
both individual co-operative members and to society at 
large. Co-operatives are successfully adopting recreation 
as a program for its own sake, but its role is primarily edu- 
cational. And this seems to be co-operative recreation’s 
major contribution, for education through recreation is 
compatible with social laws, and produces personalities 
that function in behalf of such values as mutual aid, social 
justice, and peaceful evolution of society. 


| 
| 
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PROBLEMS OF FILIPINO STUDENTS 
IN AMERICA 


BENICIO T. CATAPUSAN 
Union College of Manila 


@ One of the main obstacles involved in studying the 
Filipino students’ situation in the United States was the 
lack of adequate reports giving uniform information on 
their number. Numerous surveys were consulted in an 
effort to obtain some statistical data, but they gave differ- 
ent findings. Because of this difficulty, therefore, the pres- 
ent writer resorted to compiling data from different avail- 
able sources, particularly from information originating 
from the Filipino Student Bulletin, the news organ of 
Filipino students in the United States. 

Migration of Filipino pensionados. ‘The first group of 
Filipino immigrants to come directly to the mainland 
were the government pensionados. The Filipino pension- 
ados’ initial entry to the United States was recorded in 
1903. These early student immigrants constituted a group 
of one hundred and three, or 21 per cent of the total num- 
ber of Filipino pensionados who have immigrated to the 
United States to the end of 1924. There was noted a rise 
and fall of their number between the years 1924 and 1939. 
In 1940 the sending of Filipino pensionados was main- 
tained in very small and relatively insignificant numbers.* 

Some interesting events should be noted coincident to 
the 1903 and 1919 large arrivals of Filipino pensionados 
in the United States. Many years prior to the establish- 
ment of the Philippine University in 1908, the Philippine 
government had anticipated the need of well-trained 
Filipinos to fill the forthcoming demand for teachers in 


1 The data used in this table were extracted from the study made by Reginald 
Wheeler, et al., The Foreign Students in America, published by the Institute of 
International Education, October 1, 1935, p. 41; and from the Directory of Fili- 
pino Students in the United States, New York, N.Y., 1934-1939, p. 31. 
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the new institution. Thus, in October, 1903, the initial 
group of one hundred and three selected students was sent 
to the United States to study. Correspondingly, as the size 
of the University of the Philippines was increasing, so 
also was noted the increasing number of public and pri- 
vate schools in the Philippines. These developments nat- 
urally accelerated the demand for more trained teachers 
and technicians in varied educational and professional 
fields. 

From the data at hand it appears that the sharp decline 
of Filipino pensionado migration to the United States was 
noted in 1921, and it continued to dwindle to the year 
1924. This decrease may be attributed to two interlocking 
causes, namely, (1) insufficient funds and (2) large turn- 
over of graduates in the Philippines’ public and private 
schools, colleges, and universities that tended to fill the de- 
mands for teachers, instructors, and technicians in varied 
capacities in the Islands’ educational system. The latter 
development suggested the inadvisability of sending more 
pensionados abroad at least for the time being and the 
feasibility of utilizing the extra supply of Philippine 
graduates then unemployed. 

Migration of Filipino self-supporting students. The 
initial immigration movement of Filipino self-supporting 
students to the United States was recorded in the United 
States Census. Supporting data of their count to 1938 
were found in various reliable sources. The data on hand 
showed that between the years 1910 and 1938 the Filipino 
self-supporting students totaled 13,916. Of this number it 
was noted that only 0.35 per cent of the total Filipino self- 
supporting students in the United States were attending 
school in 1910. In 1920 their enrollment showed an in- 
crease of 7.8 per cent above the 1910 record. In 1930 their 
enrollment showed a 57.7 per cent increase over the pre- 
vious records. This sharp upturn of the number of Fili- 
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pino self-supporting students corresponded with the large 
stream of Filipino migration in 1930 that invaded the 
agricultural areas in the United States.* 

Financing educational urge. As a rule the Filipino 
self-supporting students do not enter school immediately 
after they have arrived in the United States. Their first 
year in the States is generally spent in making a survey of 
the new situation and in adjusting themselves to the new 
condition: of finding suitable employment that will give 
them sufficient wages to maintain existence, and earnings 
that will allow them a minimum surplus to tide them over 
during school days; and of locating a preferred school. 
Ordinarily, the problem of locating employment to suit 
their schooling or vice versa of this situation proves to be 
a real handicap in the educational pursuits of Filipino 
self-supporting students. The difficulty of making proper 
adjustment between the school and work situation pre- 
vents continuity of schooling. The disappointment they 
have met in the process of school-work adjustment termi- 
nates in disillusionment. 

The Filipino self-supporting students’ only means of 
supporting their college education are invariably by 
working as school boys, as part-time cooks in private 
homes, or by doing odd jobs in restaurants, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, and stores. Others do farm work in the 
spring. Some work in summer resorts, camps, and clubs 
that are open during the months of May, June, July, and 
August. These short periods of seasonal employment per- 
mit the saving of little money to cover their tuition fee and 
various college and personal expenses for the coming 
school year. When the schools open in the fall, these stu- 
dents go back to the city to find employments that will 
allow them to continue their schooling. 


2 The data used in this table were taken from the following sources: Fifteenth 
Census of the United States, Chapter XII, 11:1094, 1930; Reports of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, Washington, D.C., 1934; and Filipino Students Bulletin, 1938. 
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Soctal experiences in American schools. In schools 
the Filipino students are confronted by social and racial 
problems. In the schoolrooms, for example, they find 
themselves total strangers among their American class- 
mates, owing to problems arising from their lingual and 
racial backgrounds. Their peculiar accent, physiognomy, 
color, and modes of thought make them centers of curiosi- 
ty. These facts naturally set them off as a distinct socio- 
cultural group and tend to block the development of “we 
feeling attitude” with the American group. 

Many complain of having been diplomatically denied 
the opportunity of participating in school activities. Coeds 
seen with them on the campus become the targets of pass- 
ing comments and finally are ostracized from their social 
circles. In the “social whirls” on the campus the Filipino 
participation usually ends uneventfully. They appear at 
a disadvantage among the talented, especially when spark- 
ling and clever conversations are in progress. 

Furthermore, it is a common occurrence among the ma- 
jority of the self-supporting students that because of the 
character and irregularity of their employments and their 
long hours of work they are at academic disadvantage. 
Oftentimes they arrive late at school and attend classes 
with little or no preparation, which irregularities when 
added to their feelings of strangeness place them in a 
somewhat anomalous position. In many instances, this 
situation leads to low grades, and consequently to an ad- 
verse impression toward the scholastic attainment of Fili- 
pino students. Many, however, have managed to keep on 
floating on the current of these problems, and they have 
been able to maintain their own course toward the attain- 
ment of recognized educational fields. And, even if they 
were mixed with other streams of influences, they still 
carry the banner and are easily distinguished from others. 

Occupational outlook of Filipino students. After 
many years of trials and tribulations of satisfying the edu- 
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cational urge of Filipino self-supporting students comes 
the hard-earned reward, a degree or degrees conferred 
upon them by American schools. At this point, there seems 
to appear a recurrence of their past problems of finding 
suitable positions. Often the attempts of the self-support- 
ing students to secure their long-awaited positions lead 
to many disappointments, for their applications for 
work in the homeland and in the United States have 
in the majority of cases been diplomatically rejected. 
As a result, disillusionment follows, with the result 
that a majority of the graduate Filipino students are 
forced to stay in America, ever hoping for an oppor- 
tunity within the boundary of their professional ex- 
pectations. Many have tried to compensate for their dis- 
illusionment by joining foreign organizations wherein 
momentary recognition is given them. Others find release 
for their repressed urges by going into private business, 
which gives them the opportunity to deal with their Fili- 
pino clienteles. Many have drifted into fields for which 
they are not trained, for which they have no particular 
liking, and where intellectual stimulation is obviously 
lacking. The humdrum existence in their postcollege em- 
ployments provides limping elements in their academic 
and vocational advancements. In the kitchen the Filipino 
students are frequently harassed by the cooks and wait- 
resses. Similarly, when they are employed in hotels, res- 
taurants, or other places open to Filipinos, they are gener- 
ally seen working as subordinates to their fellow white 
employees with little or no college background. ‘Taking 
orders from their academic inferiors naturally leads to 
the development of personality psychosis: an attitude of 
timidity or repulsion that casts a shadow of doubt upon 
the real worth of their college preparation. 

In the United States the Filipino student’s professional 
contacts are limited, and the opportunity for vertical oc- 
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cupational mobility is rare. The Filipino’s difficulty in 
obtaining citizenship in the United States, due to his un- 
determined racial origin, prevents his entry into the so- 
called “white collar” position. Even if citizenship is pos- 
sible, a connection is not always made; and if he is hired, 
he is faced with bitter opposition from his white competi- 
tors in the office. Because of antagonism, prejudice, and 
lack of proper stimulation, he usually finds it difficult to 
rise to a position of responsibility. A student, for instance, 
who was conducting an investigation of the Filipinos in 
New York City has the following findings to report: 


Of the two thousand Filipinos in New York, many were well edu- 
cated, but only a handful were in business or engaged in some kind of 
profession. In one of the Navy yards a Filipino complained that he was 
not given foremanship, because other workers will not submit to his 
supervision. As a consequence, the professionally trained young Filipinos 
were forced to limit their practice to their own group, which is too small 
to afford much opportunity for professional advancement. 


The Filipino students as media of information. These 
are the varied problems of Filipino students in the United 
States, and yet the more important aspect of their presence 
in American schools is the part they play in disseminating 
information about the Philippines. In the schools the Fili- 
pino students serve as transmitters of information dealing 
with Philippine topics. This information is generally ex- 
pressed in oral as well as in written form, for example, in 
fulfilling the requirements in public speaking class and 
in writing term papers, masters’ theses, and occasionally 
doctoral dissertations submitted as partial fulfillment for 
a degree in a given branch of learning. 

While reports on Philippine topics may appear least 
interesting to the native Americans, yet for the interested 
few these findings may serve three purposes: namely, (1) 


8 From interview materials, 1937. 
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as raw materials for research and social welfare workers 
who are dealing with interracial and international prob- 
lems, (2) as eye openers that might pave the way toward 
the understanding of Filipino problems, (3) as media of 
establishing an improved Filipino-American relation- 
ship. Moreover, in the Philippines, the returned Filipino- 
American students may also serve as media and vehicles 
of good will leading to the more vigorous blending of 
Filipino and American culture traits. 

In the light of the above findings the following sugges- 
tions may be posited as an offering to the future adjust- 
ment of Filipino-American students in the United States 
and in the homeland. These suggestions are as follows: 
(1) Prolonged stay on the mainland of Filipino graduate 
students should be discouraged to the fullest extent, for 
their long stay in the United States would mean mental 
drift, intellectual inactivity, and loss of ambition. (2) The 
Filipino students should return to the native land with the 
attitude of giving service to the community rather than of 
merely occupying the “spot-light” positions and of satis- 
fying their personal whims. (3) The home government 
should give first consideration to the subsidization of Fili- 
pino-American students who are pursuing graduate 
studies in American universities that are in correspon- 
dence with the specialized needs of the fatherland. 

There are four interrelated arguments that have been 
advanced against the extension of pensions to Filipino stu- 
dents in the United States. The first is that the plan would 
involve the home government in a heavy financial burden. 
The second is that the Islands’ officials under such a plan 
would be at a disadvantage in determining the recipient 
of the honor of getting government support, as spatial dis- 
tance and impersonal relationship between the officials 
and the would-be receiver would doubtless play a handi- 
cap role. The third factor is that the Filipino self-sup- 
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porting students abroad are known to have pursued the 
shortest and least expensive courses, and very few of them 
have specialized in subjects required for government serv- 
ice. Consequently, the Philippine government, which 
needs men with special preparation, seldom finds gradu- 
ates who can measure up to the government’s need. 
Fourth, the Philippine government knows the kind of 
specialization needed, and by its present method of send- 
ing pensionados from the Philippines is capable of select- 
ing the best men and women for the needed fields of spe- 
cialization. 

On the other hand, however, a double benefit could be 
derived from the suggestion of subsidizing the Filipino- 
American students now studying in the United States. 
Such subsidy would (1) serve as educational incentive for 
Filipino students in the United States, (2) be more eco- 
nomical and logical to finance the educational pursuits of 
Filipino-American students than the pensionados from 
the Islands who must face the problems of social and edu- 
cational adjustments in the United States, viz., problems 
arising from climatic and dietary changes, nostalgia, and 
standard of living. 

The Filipino-American students in the United States 
have in a large measure gone through these periods of 
adjustments and, therefore, if encouraged with sound fi- 
nancial backing, would undoubtedly do well. Moreover, 
the extension of pension to Filipino students in the United 
States would release them from the burden of menial 
labor, and it would make possible the focalization of their 
energy on academic lines, thus furthering the possibility 
of bettering their scholastic standing in American univer- 
sities. Correspondingly, the return current of successful 
Filipino-American students would give rise to a renova- 
tion of attitudes toward the much-needed development of 
higher scholarship standards in the Philippines. 
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WHY MAJOR IN SOCIOLOGY? 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ In seeking an answer to the question, “Why major in 
sociology?” the writer has obtained data from two sources. 
The first is a total of 360 majors in sociology in nine col- 
leges and universities in different regions in the United 
States. The second is composed of 485 persons who have 
majored in sociology and who have been graduated from 
college from two to twenty-four years. The occupational 
activities of these former majors have been examined with 
a view to ascertaining what sociology majors actually do 
occupationally after completing their college courses. 
These two studies will be presented in order, and a few 
conclusions will be drawn from them. 


I 


In preparing a form to submit to sociology majors so 
that they could indicate their reasons for majoring in the 
field, a request was sent to six professors of sociology in 
different parts of the United States suggesting to each that 
he ask some of the majors in his department to write out a 
brief, informal statement of the reasons why they were 
actually majoring in sociology. Approximately 150 state- 
ments of this kind were received from six different insti- 
tutions. These were analyzed, and a form was devised for 
obtaining data in an objective way. 

The reasons given for majoring in sociology fell into 
three classes, namely, occupational, personal, and cultur- 
al. As listed on the form or schedule and as given in Table 
II, the first twenty-one items are occupational, items 
twenty-two and twenty-three are personal, and item twen- 
ty-four is cultural, although it is also personal. 
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A total of 360 schedules were returned to the writer. 
They had been checked by majors from nine colleges and 
universities, as indicated in Table I.* 


TABLE I 
PARTICIPATING DEPARTMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY 
Bucknell University University of Omaha 
George Washington University University of Oregon 
Southern Illinois Normal University University of Pittsburgh 
University of Nebraska University of Redlands 


The University of Southern California 


The schedule not only included the twenty-five items 
given in Table II, but also required that the student indi- 
cate the degree or intensity of his interest in the reasons 
that he checked for majoring in sociology. Three degrees 
of interest were provided. In tabulating the lists as they 
came in, the reasons that were given first preference were 
counted as one vote each. The reasons given second pref- 
erence were counted as a two-thirds vote, and those given 
third preference, one third of a vote. While this grading 
of first, second, and third preferences is arbitrary, it gives 
a preferential voice to the different degrees of interest in 
all three columns of Table IT. 

The total number of “votes” given to the twenty-five 
items on the schedule by the 360 participants was 1,302. 
Of these, 932 (one vote each) were first choices; 487 (two 
thirds of a vote each) were second choices; and 137 (one 
third of a vote each) were third choices. An average of 
3.6 votes was given by each of the 360 majors, which indi- 
cates considerable flexibility in the minds of the voters and 
within the limits set by the schedule. Opportunity was 
afforded for the writing in of reasons in addition to those 


1 The writer is indebted to the co-operation of the following sociologists: 
Robert Bowden, Glen Carlson, M. C. Elmer, J. O. Hertzler, Samuel H. Jameson, 
Meyer F. Nimkoff, T. Earl Sullenger, and Carl D. Wells. 
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TABLE II 
REASONS FOR MaJorinG IN SOCIOLOGY 


Number Percent Percent 
of of total of 
“votes” “votes” mayors 


A. Occupational 


1. Child welfare work .......................-.. 102 7.8 28.3 
2. Social research work ...................--.. 84 6.4 23.3 
3. Family case work 83 6.3 23.0 
4. Juvenile probation or parole work..... 73 5.6 20.2 : 
5. Social work administration -............. 62 4.8 17.2 
6. Playground and recreation work .... 57 4.4 15.8 
8. Family and marriage counseling ...... 45 3.5 12.5 
9. Medical and psychiatric case work 41 3.1 11.3 
40 3.0 11.1 
11. Teaching sociology in college .......... 39 2.9 10.8 
12. Teaching social studies in high 
37 2.8 10.2 
13. Counseling in schools -.................... 35 2.7 9.7 
31 2.4 8.5 
29 2.2 8.0 
24 1.8 6.6 
19 1.4 5.2 
18 1.4 5.0 
20. School attendance work .................. 15 1.2 4.1 
10 7 2.7 
B. Personal 
23. Personality development .................. 100 7.7 27.7 
24. Marriage and family development .. 98 7.5 27.2 ! 
C. Cultural 
25. Social and cultural development .... 165 12.7 45.8 
Total 1,302 100.0 


listed in the schedule, but only a few scattering items of no 
great importance were mentioned. 

Among the occupational reasons given for majoring in | 
sociology, child welfare work came first with 102 votes. It ’ 
stands almost in a class by itself. Then comes social re- f 
search work (84), particularly in government welfare 
fields. This is almost tied by family case work (83) with 
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its well-established record and its relatively large number 
of opportunities. Juvenile probation or parole work 
comes fourth with 73 votes. It might be classified in part 
with child welfare work. Social welfare administration 
(62) has a larger appeal than would ordinarily be antici- 
pated. A considerable increase in welfare administrative 
positions since 1933 has aroused special interest. Play- 
ground and recreational leadership (57) is classified by 
some persons as large-scale group work. Personnel work 
in industry and in stores (54), which occupies seventh 
place, is fascinating to many persons because of the oppor- 
tunities afforded on one hand for personal contacts and 
service and on the other for group work. Family and mar- 
riage counseling (45) ranks higher than the number of oc- 
cupational opportunities would seem to justify. Medical 
and psychiatric work (41) calls for considerable profes- 
sional training and experience. Girls’ club work, which 
received 40 votes, and boys’ club work, which received 31, 
represent a part of the interest in group work. This reac- 
tion is natural in view of the emphasis given by these 
majors to the sociology of the group. 

A substantial number of students (76) are majoring in 
sociology in order to teach the subject. Some are definitely 
looking forward to teaching sociology in college or uni- 
versity (39) and are planning a long course of graduate 
study of three or more years in order to obtain the degree 
of doctor of philosophy with sociology as the principal 
subject. Sociology is a well-established subject in college 
curricula in the United States, and teaching opportunities 
are rated high. 

Other majors hope to teach sociology and particularly 
social problems courses in high school and junior college 
(37). Still others view sociology as a valuable auxiliary 
subject to accompany the teaching of history, civics, or 
even English. 
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Sociology as a background for counseling (35) in 
schools receives favorable comment from those who know 
of the practical value of sociology in this field. Public 
health (31) and housing (29) are closely related subjects 
that have an appeal because of their objective relations to 
human welfare. 

Sociology as a background for church work (24) and 
the ministry (19) is of value to those who wish to put the 
religious principle of brotherhood of man in operation in 
community life. Journalism (18) is another profession in 
which sociology proves of value because of its aid in giv- 
ing content and understanding to subjects about which the 
journalist writes. School attendance work (15) has a lim- 
ited appeal. Sociology is just beginning to be recognized 
as an important undergraduate major for those contem- 
plating library work (10) and the law (10). 

In considering the “personal” reasons for majoring in 
sociology it may be noted that the votes are almost the 
same number that favored personality development (154) 
and that checked marriage and family life (141). Each 
of these two sets of reasons was checked by from 40 to 45 
per cent of the 360 majors. This result represents a sub- 
stantial interest in what it is believed that sociology can 
do for the person. 

The social and cultural development of personality was 
rated by 207 of the 360 students as a reason for majoring 
in sociology. It is significant that nearly 60 per cent of the 
majors recognize the cultural values in sociology. 

A few of the representative reasons given by students 
for majoring in sociology may now be quoted from their 
own written statements. These are taken from written re- 
ports of the preliminary group of 150 students already re- 
ferred to in the opening paragraphs of this paper. 

Among the “occupational” reasons for majoring in so- 
ciology were these: 
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The reason I am majoring in sociology is that I hope to become a 
social worker, and I think that the subjects I will take in order to major 
in sociology will give me a good background for this work. 

I plan to be a social worker and I feel that sociology will give me the 
best foundation. 

I think that sociology is a good background for teaching the pupil as 
well as the subject. 

It will give me an understanding of what I write about as a journalist. 

Sociology will help me to help people put the social teachings of 
religion into daily practice. 


The “personal” reasons are of necessity more or less 
frank. From a wide range of explanatory statements the 
following are taken as samples: 


I chose sociology because I felt that I would better know how to deal 
with others, and I felt that this education would make my life a more 
successful and more pleasant one, whether I chose a career or home- 
making in later life. 

When I marry, I will feel confident that my background of sociology 
will aid me in making a happy and successful home for my husband and 
our children. Such courses as those on the child and the family are in- 
valuable to anyone preparing for marriage. 


Concrete examples of “cultural” reasons for majoring 
in sociology extend from those given in a broad, philo- 
sophic vein to concrete, practical interpretations. For 
instance: 


My ambition is with the help of my family and my neighbors to lead 
an intelligent and constructive life dedicated to the purpose of using and 
discovering the techniques of living which will eventually allow every 
person to develop naturally in an atmosphere of freedom. 

I am taking courses in sociology in order to learn how to get along 
with people. 

Sociology helps me to understand why people who do not agree with 
me act the way they do. 


II 


In the next place, a study has been made of 485 majors 
in sociology who have been graduated from college from 
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two to twenty-four years. All the persons considered have 
been majors in sociology at The University of Southern 
California (graduating from 1917 to 1939 inclusive) .? 

In tabulating the data a real difficulty is found in the 
fact that many persons have been engaged in more than 
one occupation since graduation. However, in most cases 
one or more occupations have been temporary or stepping 
stones, and one stands out as the main one. In other cases 
marriages complicate the tabulation. These fall into two 
classes, such as the persons who marry and after a time 
resume the original occupation, or who have given up 
their occupation for marriage and devoted their whole 
time to family life as a career. In other words, the “occu- 
pation” which stands out most was selected in the classifi- 
cation exercise. The data were secured first from records 
in the Sociology Office and second by interviews in doubt- 
ful cases. 

It may be noted that the data are affected by the fact 
that at The University of Southern California the work 
of the Department of Sociology and of the School of So- 
cial Work has been closely related. The Department was 
organized in 1915 and the School in 1920. In 1937 the 
School and Department were officially separated. In 1937 
the policy was inaugurated of admitting no undergradu- 
ates to the School. The close relationship of sociology and 
social work through the years from 1920 to 1937 has had 
a definite effect upon the results given in Table IIT. 

The data reveal social case work as the leading single 
field, which is perhaps to be expected. They show also that 
social work in its various classifications eclipses all other 
occupations combined, which again is an anticipated re- 
sult. The large figures for social welfare administration 


2 In addition to the 485 whose occupational activities are classified here there 
are about 100 other majors who come under the heading of “addresses unknown” 
and whose records are not available, or who are deceased. 
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TABLE III 
OccuPATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF FoRMER SocioLocy Majors 


Occupations Nos. Per cent 
Social case work 101 20.8 
Welfare administration 89 18.3 
Marriage 52 10.7 
Group work . 49 10.1 
School counseling 43 8.8 
Teaching sociology ...................------- 36 7.4 
Teaching social studies : 25 5.1 
Child welfare work 23 4.7 
Elementary teaching ... 17 3.5 
Unclassified _29 5.9 
Total 485 100.0 


may be viewed as a surprise. However, this field has de- 
veloped rapidly in the last eight years. Sociology majors 
and others who had made good in social work prior to 
1933 have moved extensively into the administrative field. 
The salaries are better here than in any other social work 
field. 

The figures assigned to “marriage” are not inclusive of 
all majors who have married. The actual numbers would 
be not far from 300. These figures are specifically limited 
to the young women who have married and are known to 
have left their occupations and made of marriage and the 
family their chief life work. 

Sociology majors find a large place in the public school 
systems as counselors and administrators. They report 
that the social psychological approach to their work is 
especially enlightening. Education has a tendency to go to 
seed on “methods,” but sociology rounds out content. 

The teaching of sociology in college and university is, 
of course, the main professional reason for majoring in 
the subject. But the ultimate goal is not achieved success- 
fully until after several years of graduate study and re- 
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search have been completed and until teaching ability on 
the higher academic levels has been demonstrated. 

The teaching of sociology, particularly of social prob- 
lems courses, in the secondary schools is a real field for 
sociological majors who will complete the master’s degree 
in sociology. The teaching of other social studies also is 
common. A sociological background is useful for the 
teaching of almost any high school subject that might be 
mentioned. Teachers in the elementary grades who have 
majored in sociology usually express special satisfaction 
regarding the help received from sociology in their work 
with children. Similar reports also come from child wel- 
fare workers. 

Ministers are among those who are grateful for, and 
even enthusiastic about, the role that their sociological 
studies have played in their religious work. Sociology 
gives meat for the application of the brotherhood-of-man 
doctrine. Theology by itself frequently tends to set its dev- 
otee apart, but, supplemented by sociology, it continues 
well grounded in the realities of everyday life. 


III 


The main reasons for majoring in sociology may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. To give a small percentage of majors opportunities 
to teach sociology in college or university. The subject is 
now well established, the demand is limited but real, and 
there is room not only at the top but also along the way to 
the top. 

2. To give another small percentage opportunities to 
teach sociology and related social science subjects in sec- 
ondary schools. Again, the demand is genuine and signifi- 
cant though limited. 

3. To provide a background for the social work and 
welfare administration profession. While professional 
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training in social work is an essential, the sociological 
backgrounds are vitalizing. 

4. To provide a background for elementary and sec- 
ondary teaching, counseling, and administrative work. 
The enriched viewpoint produces worth-while results. 

5. To provide persons entering any of the professions a 
better understanding of social nature and a breadth of 
viewpoint that corrects the narrowing tendencies of pro- 
fessionalization. 

6. To give the person a better understanding of himself 
and a larger chance to contribute to human welfare, and 
to give him a social and cultural background for orienting 
himself in a baffling world of social conflicts. 


PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society will be held 
December 29 and 30 at The University of Southern California. Morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening sessions will be devoted to presentation and 
discussion of papers by members. Emphasis will fall on current research 
projects. Joint sessions are planned with the Economics Association for 
the presidential addresses and for a discussion of postwar problems. Pro- 
fessor Jesse F. Steiner, University of Washington, is president of the 
Society, and Professor Paul H. Landis, Washington State College, is 
secretary-treasurer. The program chairman is Professor Erle F. Young, 
and Professor Melvin Vincent is chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements, both of The University of Southern California. Members 
planning to attend should communicate promptly with Professor Vincent. 
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HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT. By R. S. WooowortH. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1941, pp. 96. 


In this “critical survey of recently published material on twins and 
foster children” the author arrives at the conclusion that both genetic and 
environmental factors are indispensable in mental development. He sug- 
gests that further research be made. 


AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION. Swarthmore College under Frank 
Aydelotte. By the Swarthmore College Faculty. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941, pp. xii-+-236. 


The honors system and the accompanying developments at Swarthmore 
are favorably presented by its friends and by the friends of President 
Aydelotte, to whom the book pays high tribute. The book might be sup- 
plemented by another that is written from a more objective view free 
from the influences of advocates. However, the honors system, despite its 
name, promotes democracy, at least of the individualistic kind. 


PRAGMATISM AND PIONEERING IN BENOY SARKAR’S SOCIOLOGY 
AND ECONOMICS. By Nacenpra Calcutta: 
Chuckervertty Chatterjee & Co., Ltd., 1940, pp. vii-+-152. 


With the stated realization that his approach to social questions is not 
exactly the same as Sarkar’s, the author has tried to give objectively and 
sympathetically the philosophy and history of Sarkar’s contribution to 
Indian social thought. He is called a devotee of “pragmatic idealism.” 
One questions this phrase at first but later comes to realize its meaning to 
Chaudhury, for Benoy Sarkar’s faith in “the path of action” approaches 
the zeal of “the path of devotion.” 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. Published by The 
Institute of Social Research, Morningside Heights, New York City, Vol. 
IX, No. 1, 1941, pp. 194. 


This issue is devoted to discussions of the problems of mass communica- 
tion, particularly those pertaining to the radio, with papers by Lazar- 
field, Adorno, Lasswell, Herzog, and Siepman. The media of communi- 
cation, notably, radio, print, and film, have experienced tremendous ex- 
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pansion during the last two decades. The radio has developed most re- 
cently. It is now one of the major forces in modern society. Studies of 
the radio are somewhat belated, partly because of the recency of its de- 
velopment. For this reason such critical studies as are presented in this 
publication are of special value to give direction to research. Many ideas 
are offered, based on general observations, detailed case studies with lis- 
teners, and actual broadcasting experiences. M.H.N. 


NEW SOCIAL HORIZONS. By Sena Exormce. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1941, pp. ix+444. 


The author of this book states that it has two objectives: “(1) a crit- 
ical evaluation of existing institutions, group interests, and schemes of 
life; (2) formulation of ‘constructive’ proposals looking to the develop- 
ment of a civilization better suited to the needs of the human spirit.” This 
is a worthy mission and an enormous task, taxing the mental capacity of 
an Aristotle and the outlook only afforded by a synthesis of the greatest 
leaders in leading specialized fields. Nonetheless, Professor Eldridge 
might be said to have at least grasped the essentials necessary for this 
second objective, and to have adequately accomplished the first. The dis- 
cussion necessarily has to enter the fields of economics, political science, 
sociology, and social psychology, and to these the author has supplied a 
philosophic insight of his own. Civilization at its best will be built to 
satisfy the “needs of all persons” and must be adapted “in its operation 
and growth to their diverse capacities, temperaments, and circumstances.” 
The state, not such as has been organized in the past, will be the organ for 
the direction of voluntary collective co-operation in every field essential 
for the realization of the great socialization that is to be ordained. In a 
footnote the author declares that his state would not be “fascist” since 
the people are themselves to build the state in a manner suited to their 
needs. He realized, too, the greatness of the task and the generations of 
work essential for creating the type of people who will be capable of such 
socialized potentialities. As a nucleus for the beginning, a community in- 
stitute is proposed, an organization having all the responsibilities for co- 
ordination of efforts, and possessing the characteristics of a “civic associa- 
tion, an educational center, a liberal church, and a ‘social’ club.” The 
whole subject of social reconstruction is always significantly interesting 
and especially so in times of crises when every social value is being ques- 
tioned and when the minds of so many are confused. Professor Eldridge’s 
book should prove to be sober reading for those who want a world of se- 
curity and promise for sane and healthy creative living. M.J.V. 
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THE MORALE OF DEMOCRACY. By Honoraste Jerry Voornis. With 
Introduction by Wa.itace J. Campsett and Epilogue by James P. War- 
passe. New York: The Greystone Press, 1941, pp. 93. 


Congressman Voorhis describes what consumers’ co-operatives have 
done in the United States in helping people to lift themselves up by their 
bootstraps “without governmental help or favors.” They are “requiring 
no action by no subsidy.” In pronouncing co-operation “the basic hope of 
democracy,” the author finds that it is “the opposite of dictatorship and 
of monopoly, of regimentation, of totalitarianism, of governmental con- 
trol.” Co-operation is the answer to unemployment, farm distress, mo- 
nopoly, and dependence on government, four serious problems of our 
time. It will solve unemployment, for it greatly increases buying power 
and hence demands for goods. It will solve farm distress, for it shortens 
the distance between what the farmer receives for wheat and what the 
consumer pays for bread. It will solve monopoly prices, but it keeps prices 
low and reasonable. It will solve the increasing dependence on govern- 
ment, for it develops initiative and self-reliance, and wants no special 
privileges from government. Moreover, the co-operative is “the best 
school of democracy that has yet been developed in the world.” Mr. 
Campbell reviews the development of co-operatives. Dr. Warbasse de- 
clares that we may have “stateism and autocracy or cooperation and 


democracy.” Which is our choice? E.S.B. 


COMING OF AGE. By Ester Lioyp-Jones and RutH Fepper. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941, pp. vii+-280. 


This readable volume is distinctly practical rather than theoretical. 
The concept “coming of age” is not treated sociologically, as might be 
inferred from the title. One of the authors is a Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and the other is a Guidance 
Counselor in the Pennsylvania Public Schools. As such they speak directly 
to young people, who are expected to read the book for themselves. In so 
doing the general plan of the authors is to take up problems raised by 
students themselves, to state the issues involved, possible courses of action, 
and the probable consequences of each course, leaving the final decision to 
the young people themselves. 

The first two chapters treat of personality in the making, and analyze 
the principal personality needs. The latter, by reference to W. J. 
Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, and Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and 
the Educative Process, are found to be the drives for security, for love, 
and for success. The difficulties of the youth who has too easy a time are 
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contrasted with those of others who are faced with too many hardships, 
and the most wholesome solution is suggested in each case. Relative fail- 
ure to meet the challenges of life are treated under such captions as The 
Infants (regarded as emotionally immature), The Fighters, The Timid 
Souls, and The Frozen People. The principal interpreting concepts used, 
such as fear, inferiority feelings, and demanding perfection, are psycho- 
logical and mildly psychoanalytical, with some incidental recognition of 
social-cultural conditioning of personality in passing. 

The principal reliance of the authors is, however, common sense, wide 
experience with young strugglers, and a very wholesome and broadly 
spiritual outlook on life. In this vein, frankly refusing to conceal their 
own standards and positions, they treat of family relationships, love ex- 
periences, vocational problems, self-education, college life, and religious 
experience. Much reliance is placed in the use of interviews in which 
young men and women have stated their own problems and viewpoints. 
The book is interesting, practical, and wholesome. C.M.C. 


INTERACTION: THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS. By L. THomas Hopkins. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1941, pp. iii+490. 


Professor Hopkins of Teachers College, Columbia University, has in 
this new book indicated the need for what might be termed a sociological 
orientation for a democratic educational process. It is undoubtedly true 
that the educational system in the United States has somewhat neglected 
its part in fully impregnating the essence of democracy in those it has 
educated. The author offers a very definite reason for this, namely, that 
co-operative social action is an essential characteristic of the democratic 
process, and that co-operation in the past has been on “the relatively low 
levels of compulsion, compromise, exploitation, or individualistic bargain- 
ing in which a strong person may elevate himself at the expense of 
others.” Too much emphasis upon the individual has left co-operation on 
a low level, working for someone, with the emphasis upon the for. A 
higher level of co-operation is the sociological idea which means working 
with, and which results then in gain for both the group and the individ- 
ual. The book outlines a constructive procedure for making education 
democratic. Two of the obstacles that stand in the way are the “buts” of 
the layman and the educational authorities. The first fears disorganiza- 
tion of business and the latter the upsetting of the status quo of authori- 
tarian organization and administration. “The schools can teach democ- 
racy only as they become a democracy operating on, with, by, or through 
the beliefs which are basic to democratic living.” M.J.V. 
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ECONOMICS OF LABOR. By Ricnarp A. Lester. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941, pp. xv-+-913. 


This large volume undertakes to apply “a market analysis of monopo- 
listic or imperfect competition” to the problems of labor. Professor Lester 
has accomplished this task most successfully, and has succeeded in pre- 
senting at the same time a comprehensive view of the many ramifications 
which make the picture of the world of labor so complete. While dealing 
principally with the economic aspects and stressing the economic theories, 
he has not forgotten the psychological, political, and sociological frames of 
reference. His first chapter indeed discloses a firm grasp upon the subject 
of labor and gives the student and reader a general confidence in the 
author’s ability to diagnose and analyze his succeeding materials. One of 
the best contributions of the book lies in the emphasis which is placed 
upon the creation of a point of view and of prejudices which determine 
the way that various people and interests look upon problems of labor. 

Aside from the discussion on the economic problems of labor, two por- 
tions of the book are devoted to labor organizations and labor relations 
and collective bargaining in certain industries, namely, rail and water 
transportation, bituminous coal, clothing, iron and steel, and newspapers. 
The author believes that many conflicts in the world of labor and capital 
have their origin in the individualism sponsored by the capitalistic sys- 
tem. Individualism is “based on the objectivity and fairness of markets 
which means that they must approximate the old-fashioned economist’s 
ideal of a perfect market.”” Diversity of interests in the total situation will 
continue, believes Professor Lester, just as long as a majority must live by 
selling their services to employers who have vested rights and the power 
of control over the market. In a democracy the great public itself must 
determine in the final outcome the issues that arise because of the eco- 
nomic conflict between capital and labor and decide whether or not gov- 
ernment shall be increasingly concerned with industry. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF MODERN LIFE. By Stewart Henperson 
Barrt. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1941, pp. xviii+562. 


This modern text in social psychology is a particularly unique and 
significant contribution to the literature in the field. It has been designed 
to introduce experimental and observational materials to accompany the 
theory of the subject and assumes therefore a practical aspect for both 
student and layman. The materials selected are more than satisfactory 
and have been generally well chosen. The preliminary discussion on the 
methods of social psychology merits special recognition because of its 
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clarity and significance. The keynotes of scientific method are noted, 
namely, empiricism, experimentation and scientific observation, objec- 
tivity, and a healthy skepticism. 

The principal contents of the book are devoted to expositions on, and 
demonstrations of, behavior as affected by biological and social factors, 
including a fine account of the social psychology of institutions. The 
concluding portion has for its subject social conflicts. The text is accom- 
panied by some well-chosen plates of photographic materials, illustrating 
such things as “If Men Did What Women Do,” “A Problem in Judging 
Emotions,” and “Some Examples of Irrational Behavior of the 1930's.” 
All these make for practicality in presentation, one of the strong points of 
the text. 

Particularly interesting and significant is the chapter on “The Influ- 
ence of Other Persons,” a chapter which presents the phenomena of sug- 
gestion, imitation, laughter, and group influence on individual perform- 
ance. The treatment of imitation as description and not complete expla- 
nation is good and attempts to show why there is so much uniformity of 
action. The author gives a list of ten interrelated conditions, some of 
which are the economy and time-saving involved, resultant embarrass- 
ment to those who act differently, the approval of others, identical cul- 
tural traits, common language and communicative symbols, and plural- 
istic behavior. M.J.V. 


MAN AND HIS HABITATION. By RapHakaMaL Muxkerses. Lucknow 
University Studies, No. XII; London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1940, pp. xv-+320. 

In writing Man and His Habitation, Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee 
has shown that in the application of ecology to the study of the spatial 
distribution of population and habitation forms such fundamental eco- 
logical processes as physical and social mobility, dominance, distance, and 
tempo of life determine the connections between space, sustenance, occu- 
pation, and power relations of individuals and institutions in the human 
community, which gives it its distinctive pattern and organization. The 
ecological standpoint is emphasized as a total situation standpoint in 
which there is a complex interrelationship between man and the region. 
The thesis is held that the present social disorganization is attributable 
“as much to the ecological unbalance of the region and between different 
types of habitations as to the sophisticated habits and artificial patterns of 
living of the population.” These conditions of maladjustment are due to 
an existing disorder in a technological culture. The remedy offered is to 
be found in an extensive program of ecological planning to bring about a 
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balance between ecological equilibrium, technological equilibrium, and 
cultural equilibrium through the creation of “regional cities” or “syn- 
thetic cities” which will be a focus of agriculture, industry, trade, and 
affairs, thus drawing the best in various types and grades of habitations 
into “the rural-industrial group.” 

The theory and principles advanced are illustrated and exemplified by 
a vast panorama of various types of habitation, such as hamlets, villages, 
small towns, and cities. It is as though the reader were being carried 
through not only geographical space but historical time as well, glimpsing 
physical habitations and culture patterns as he passes. While occasional 
references are made to other world regions, most of the examples taken 
are from the shifting scenes of Indian dwelling and living. This alone 
gives the work an added interest for the Western reader. While the vol- 
ume will be valued primarily by the student of social science and social 
planning, there is a poetic quality which pervades Radhakamal Muker- 
jee’s exposition, creating an empathy for the India he knows. _‘J..E.N. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN MODERN ECONOMIC LIFE. Two volumes. By 
Horace Taytor and Associates. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1941, Vol. I, pp. xi+557; Vol. II, pp. viii+-548. 

These two volumes which form the basic textual material for the 
course in Contemporary Civilization at Columbia College are the suc- 
cessors of a series of editions which began in 1932. The present volumes 
are reorganized somewhat, retaining the strongest features of the former 
volumes, but now centering major attention on the market and the 
“processes by which wealth is produced, exchanged, and distributed.” 
The introduction contains a significant but brief statement which con- 
trasts the two antagonistic systems of social organization, the authori- 
tarian and the liberal. In the former system economic organization and 
direction are in the hands of the head of the state, but in the liberal system 
the market provides for this economic organization. Hence, the emphasis 
on the market as the unit for the discussions on the trends in economic 
life. Volume I is devoted entirely to discussions on the market, the re- 
sources of the United States, its monetary system, and the financial and 
international markets. Volume II stresses the relationship between the 
market and agriculture, labor, the consumer, and the state. While pri- 
marily economic in its point of view, the social, psychological, political, 
and philosophical implications have not been omitted. Consequently, the 
materials as prepared should convince the student that the economic proc- 
esses are not in a separate world but are part and parcel of the great social 
process of interaction. M.J.V. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Two volumes. By 
Rosert E. Riecet and others. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1941, pp. xxv-+1109. 


The growing interest in preparatory material for a basic understanding 
of the social science field has been marked during the last few years and 
almost every college has introduced orientation courses to fill a long-felt 
need in this direction. The two volumes prepared by Editor Robert E. 
Riegel and others were written as a result of the experimentations with a 
general social science course at Dartmouth and more specifically with the 
second year of that course as given and which deals with descriptive ma- 
terials dealing with current social institutions. The arrangement of the 
book is satisfactory. Introduced by a discussion on the general nature of 
social institutions and social change, the topics first are devoted to eco- 
nomic activity, then to population and race problems, the family and 
crime, and finally to a survey of governmental functions with specific 
emphasis upon democratic forces. 

The two volumes, despite being written by eight collaborators, are 
remarkably uniform in style and exposition. While nothing new is pre- 
sented, the whole picture of the social science field is fairly well devel- 
oped, lacking only perhaps some emphasis upon the psychology of the 
individual and the crowd. Generally, the presentations are clearly and 
forcibly made, and the central discussion is presented without dogmatism. 
The field covered is a vast one and naturally some may feel that too many 
pages have been devoted to the economic structure of society, but on the 
whole the volumes must be considered well worth while for second-year 
college students. The materials have been well selected and the points of 
view have a unity that is engaging. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL THOUGHT AMONG THE GREEKS. By Josgru B. Getrier; Pref- 
ace by Wim F. Ocsurn. Athens, Georgia: University of Georgia 
Press, 1941, pp. xii-+272. 


After explaining the difference between social thought and sociology, 
the author states that there has been little attention given to early social 
thought in Greece, that is, to pre-Platonic thought and to the social 
thought of Greek dramatists, orators, and historians during the time of 
Plato and Aristotle. It is to these two gaps in Grecian social thought, as 
we know it, that the author gives his attention. He divides early Greek 
history into three periods, namely, (1) the age of Homer and Hesiod, 
1250-700 B.C., (2) the Lyric Age, 700-500 B.C., and (3) the Attic 
Age, 500-300 B.C. 
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From Homer come reports about the privileged classes, while Hesiod, 
especially in his Works and Days, is the spokesman of the peasant classes 
and of their misery. The materials of the second or the Lyric period are 
presented under a number of different headings, such as the nature of 
human nature, social attitudes, attitudes toward war, attitudes toward 
old age, position of women. The social thought of the Attic age is given 
prominence under such captions as: social control, tradition as a basis of 
human action, social control induced through propaganda, public opinion 
and leadership, social competition, ideas on war and social competition, 
ideas on war and peace. 

About three fourths of the volume is given over to the presentation of 
short quotations from various authors. These include Homer, Hesiod, 
Solon, Theognis, Simonides of Ceos, Heracleitus, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Isocrates, Herodotus, Aristophanes, Demosthenes, and Pericles. The ex- 
cerpts are in the main well chosen. Many are introduced by brief sentence 
statements. Important footnotes offer helpful explanations. A valuable 
contribution is made by this book to the study of social thought as a fore- 
runner to the rise in recent decades of sociology. E.S.B. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


THE NEGROES IN NEBRASKA. Nebraska Writers’ Project, Work Projects 
Administration. Sponsored by the Omaha Urban League Community Cen- 
ter, 1940, pp. 48. 
This document is replete with pertinent facts about the history of 
Negro migration to Nebraska and relative to living conditions among 
Negroes in Nebraska today. 


THE ITALIANS OF OMAHA. Nebraska Writers’ Project, Work Projects 
Administration. Sponsored by the Order of Sons of Italy, Omaha, 1941, 
pp. 111. 
Among the important topics treated are: the Italians arrive and settle, 
earning a living, business and the professions, religion, culture, and the 
Americanization process. 


LATIN AMERICAN JOURNALS DEALING WITH THE SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES AND AUXILIARY DISCIPLINES. Washington, D.C.: Divi- 
sion of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, 1941, pp. 74. 


An annotated bibliography. 


‘ 
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ENVIRONMENT AND NATIVE SUBSISTENCE ECONOMIES IN THE 
CENTRAL GREAT PLAINS. By R. Weper. Washington, 
D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1941, pp. 30. 


THE MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. By Witt Conne.t. New York: Hast- 
ings House, 1941, pp. 105. 


This photographic treatment of the missions of California is a worthy 
addition to the fourteen valuable books which have already appeared in 
the “American Guide Series.” Herein Spanish architecture, Franciscan 
religious motifs, and Indian labor as expressed in a California of a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago are shown as caught by the camera’s eye and as 
briefly introduced by explanatory notes. 


BRAZIL, LAND OF THE FUTURE. By Steran Zweic. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1941, pp. 282. 


With verve and a dashing style the author takes his readers back into 
the history of Brazil. The current social economy and the culture of the 
nation are depicted. Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo are vividly described. 
The coffee industry and the last gold mining activity are reviewed. The 
reader feels a desire to visit this the largest of our South American neigh- 
bors and to know her better. 


RACIAL MINORITIES AND THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL CRISIS. 
Tenth Anniversary Yearbook Number of the Journal of Negro Education, 
Vol. X, No. 3, July, 1941. Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Educational 
Research, Howard University, 1941, pp. 317. 


This document accepts Hitler’s and Roosevelt’s statement that the 
present war is a conflict of two worlds of thought and that one or the 
other must go under. Twenty-nine articles deal with the crisis confront- 
ing current democracy, consequences of the present conflict, and the stake 
of the Negro and other minority groups in this crisis. 


OUR LATIN AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. By Puuir L. Green. New York: 
Hastings House, 1941, pp. x+-182. 


In well-couched language and in readable form for the general public 
the author presents some of the more interesting facts about the people 
of the Latin-American nations. Sample topics will represent the trend of 
the discussion: geography does its work, colonies become republics, how 
Latin-Americans think, Latins are practical, youth movements. A wide 
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reading of this book in the United States would help considerably in 
giving our citizens an understanding of and a new interest in the peoples 
to the south. The treatment is sympathetic yet objective, and the total 
effect points toward possible unity of the American nations rather than 
inevitable disunity. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS. ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, CHILE, SEVENTEEN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. By Husnert Herrinc. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, pp. x+-381. F 


With a freshness of viewpoint born of recent visits in South American 
countries and with a wide, firsthand acquaintance based on social insight, 
Mr. Herring has written a noteworthy analysis of conditions and trends 
in South and Central America. His style is especially refreshing and origi- 
nal, although at times his frankness might be misunderstood by sensitive 
readers in the lands to our south. He has written “in urgency” and “in 
hope for the free and loyal alliance of the 260 millions of the twenty-one 
republics of the Western World.” He has sought out bases for such an 
alliance in a broad and helpful spirit, although he has not hesitated to 
speak out concerning the problems and weaknesses that he has observed 
in Latin America, such as the laggard constitutionalism, “the biting mis- 
ery of the masses,”’ and “the threat offered by unteachable conservatives, 
fanatical radicals, and alien disrupters.” He attempts with success to 
analyze the distrust that exists between these southern American coun- 
tries and the United States. He discusses the Good Neighbor doctrine and 
how it is now facing a real test ; and he concludes by posing the question: 
“Can twenty-one nations of such disparate cultures and economies find 
common cause in defense of their several sovereignties ?”’ He declares that 
the answer is locked “in the pages of a history which flows too swiftly for 
the comfort of mortal man.” E.S.B. 


NEW HAVEN NEGROES. A Social History. By Rosert AusTIN WARNER. 
New Haven: Institute of Human Relations, Yale University Press, 1940, 
pp. xiv-+309. 


The author gives an objective and analytical history of the Negroes in 
New Haven from colonial days to the present. The book provides an 
adequate historical resource record of the causes and effects of the slave 
and color caste systems operative in the United States from 1790 to date. 
As the author aptly puts it, ““The main objective of the study has been to 
understand and to explain the manners, customs, and social position of 
the Negroes of New Haven today.” It can be said that the author achieves 
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his purpose, not alone for the Negroes of New Haven but for an over- 
whelming number of Negroes caught in the same vortex of circumstances 
in most of the heavily populated urban centers of the United States. No 
American Negro interested in achieving an objective position regarding 
himself should overlook reading this book; and, for the same reason, any 
person interested in wanting to work intelligently and effectively with the 
problem “of the inter-play of local and national influences” involving the 
Negro should not disregard it. One may not agree altogether with some 
of the opinions stated or implied, but I dare say that no one can deny 
that this excellent sociohistorical treatise will find a well-earned place 
among the large and growing number of publications on this subject. 
FLOYD C. COVINGTON 


THE FOLK CULTURE OF YUCATAN. By Rosert Reprie_p. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. xxiii+416. 


This book is the result of a study of four widely differing contemporary 
communities in Yucatan. A group of associates collaborated with the 
author in gathering the field material during the years 1931-1936: Dr. 
and Mrs. Asael Hansen, Mrs. Redfield, and Alfonso Villa. 

Tusik is a settlement of tribal Indians, aloof and self-contained ; Chan 
Kom, a peasant village close to the soil; Dzitas, a town in which urban 
and rural ways of life meet, where Spanish is heard around the plaza and 
Maya-speaking natives dwell in little huts on the outskirts of the com- 
munity; and finally, Merida, a single, large urban center, dependent for 
its supplies upon the outside world and favoring Spanish over Maya as 
its chief language. As one journeys from the isolated tribal group through 
the village and town to the urban community, he finds marked cultural 
changes along the way. The collectivism of preliterate society breaks 
down and individual acts which are relatively independent of the group 
make up the cultural pattern. The family ties grow weaker, family wor- 
ship disappears, and “Holy Day,’’ solemnized by an ancient ritual in 
honor of a supernatural guardian, yields to “Holiday,” a secuiar festival 
which often becomes a business enterprise promoted by money-seeking 
individuals. Likewise, folk medicine, it seems, passes out of the control of 
the male shaman priest into the hands of the woman healer wherever one 
observes the spread of secular magic and the commercialization of the 
healing art. Other traditional folk patterns are meeting the same fate. 

The terms individualization, secularization, and disorganization are 
repeatedly used to designate those social changes that take place when 
the natives of an independent, homogeneous culture begin to feel the 
pressure of more complex social forces. The author reaches the final 
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conclusion that less remote and more heterogeneous societies, like Merida 
and Dzitas, are more secular and individualistic than the simple villages 
of Chan Kom and Tusik and suffer to a far greater extent from cultural 
disorganization. 

In formulating the general ideas of the study, the author has drawn 
upon the researches of Durkheim, Maine, Morgan, and Tonnies. 

This careful analysis of three significant social processes in the light of 
changing culture patterns in four Yucatan communities is a welcome 
contribution to our scientific knowledge of society. We need comparable 
studies of other strategic areas. At the end of the book the reader will 
find helpful notes to each of the twelve chapters, and he will appreciate 
especially the glossary of Spanish and Maya words used in the text. Six 
excellent photographic portraits of Maya Indians tell an interesting 


story without words. WILLIAM KIRK 
POMONA COLLEGE 


COOPERATIVISMO, CORPORATIVISMO, COLONIZACAO. By Fasio 
Luz Fino. Rio de Janeiro: A. Coelho Branco Filho (editor), 1938, 
pp. 183. 


O COOPERATIVISMO NO BRASIL. By Fasto Luz Fino. Rio de Janeiro: 
A. Coelho Branco Filho (editor), 1939, pp. vi-+-295. 


O COOPERATIVISMO NAS INSTITUCOES DE PREVIDENCIA SOCIAL. 
By A. Forrema Ficno. Rio de Janeiro: Civilizacao Brasileira S. A. Edi- 
tora, 1938, pp. 137. 


These three books from Brazil are of unusual interest in that they 
show the spread of co-operatives in Brazil, and even more because they 
reveal something of a social structure and trend that one might be sur- 
prised to find in a Latin-American dictatorship. 

The author of the first two, Fabio Luz, Jr., is, as was his father Fabio 
Luz before him, a national leader in the promotion of co-operatives. He 
is the author of fifteen other works in the same field. In Cooperativismo, 
Corporativismo, Colonizagdo (“Cooperatives, Corporations, Coloniza- 
tion”) he builds a theoretical background for the co-operative movement, 
quoting profusely from economists and proponents of co-operative enter- 
prises, both classic and modern, throughout the world. He then reviews 
recent legislation furthering co-operatives, particularly in Europe. Finally 
he emphasizes the peculiar part which co-operatives may play in further- 
ing the development of Brazil’s frontier areas. 

The second work, O Cooperativismo no Brasil (“Cooperative Enter- 
prise in Brazil”) is devoted, with the exception of a chapter on lessons to 
be drawn from the significance of these organizations in Czechoslovakia, 
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to the development of co-operatives in Brazil. There are, he tells us, a 
total of 922 co-operative societies throughout the nation. Nearly a third 
of these are in Rio Grande do Sul, the home state of President Vargas. 
More than half of the societies relate to agricultural production and are 
organized around such interests as dairying, swine production, tobacco 
raising, vineyards, and diverse farm crops. Others are rural credit organ- 
izations ; some are established for retailing goods to their members; and 
not a few are for the purpose of establishing schools, which are especially 
lacking in the hinterland. 

The third of the books, O Cooperativismo nas Institucgoes de Previ- 
dencia Social (‘‘Cooperatives in the Institutions of Social Security’’), is 
by A. Ferreira, Jr., Director of the Treasury of the Institute for Social 
Security of the Stevedores. He elaborates the theory of co-operatives, 
setting forth the fourteen points of Lord Rochdale’s plan for his mill 
workers in England. Then he presents the argument that institutes for 
the social security of laborers, such as that with which he is associated, 
present an ideal vehicle for the organization of co-operatives, and that 
through such a plan substantial accomplishment in ameliorating the lot 
of the laborer in Brazil will be realized. His work abounds with quota- 
tions from President Vargas linking him with the recent gains of the 
Brazilian laborer, and on the cover the book bears the President’s en- 
dorsement which includes this interesting expression: “In an epoch when 
the primacy of social interest over individual interest is universally recog- 
nized, cooperative organization has special relevance.” J. B. GRIFFING 


GESTURE AND ENVIRONMENT. By Davip Extrron. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1941, pp. 184. 


The subtitle reads “a tentative study of some of the spatio-temporal 
and ‘linguistic’ aspects of the gestural behavior of Eastern Jews and 
Southern Italians in New York City, living under similar as well as 
different environmental conditions.” Among the conclusions are these: 
(1) gesticulation itself appears to be less frequent in the Americanized 
community than in the foreign community; (2) the more Americanized a 
Jewish or an Italian immigrant is the less he exhibits the gestural traits 
that he once had; (3) there is a variation in results as shown by the fact 
that Jews assimilated on the upper social level in the United States use 
few characteristic gestures, while those assimilated in a different social en- 
vironment continue to gesticulate extensively but in ways unlike the 
traditional gestures; (4) that “hybrid” gesticulation develops, that is, an 
assimilated person adopts and combines “certain gestural traits of both 
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groups”; and (5) gestural behavior is conditioned by sociopsychological 
nature and is not determined by biological descent. The sketches of ges- 
tures by S. Van Veen are unique and interesting, and the whole treat- 
ment is of scientific value. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Cnuarves F. Rem, editor; NaTHAN Hasi, associate editor; 
Fiorence D. Ciark and SIMONINI, assistant editors. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1941, pp. 225. 

This bibliography is one of eight in a series prepared on the territories 
and outlying possessions of the United States. It is a scholarly and, be- 
cause of the annotations, an exceedingly useful document. It draws upon 
materials in several different languages, and it indexes about 3,800 books 
and articles. These are classified under seventy-nine subject headings. 


THE SECOND YEARBOOK OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICAL 
METHODOLOGY. Edited by Oscar K. Buros. Highland Park, New 
Jersey: Gryphon Press, 1941, pp. xx-+-383. 

This volume contains 1,652 review excerpts, whereas the first edition 
(entitled Research and Statistical Methodology Books and Reviews of 
1933-1938) had 635. Here, 283 journals have been utilized against 131 
for the first volume. The length of the excerpts too is greater in this 
volume, and also more informative. The general appearance and read- 
ability are much improved. To the person interested in research methods 
this book is in many ways an indispensable reference document. Statistics 
as a science is placed under great obligation to the editor for his indefatig- 
able efforts, skill, and good judgment in bringing together these excerpts 
of reviews of 346 contributions of a statistical nature. 


HOW AMERICA LIVES. By J. C. Furnas and others. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, pp. 372. 


Significantly interesting is this book, reporting on the home life of six- 
teen selected American families with incomes ranging from relief checks 
to the ten-thousand-dollar group and with dwellings from coast to coast. 
The study of American living on every plane was planned by the editors 
of the Ladies Home Journal who wanted to know for themselves and 
their readers how Americans were living, what they were doing, what 
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they were thinking, and how they spent their income. By means of inter- 
viewing and photographic as well as pen reporting, the results are in- 
teresting. The sixteen families caught by these investigators may be said 
to live through the pages of the book. Glimpses are caught of families at 
work and at play, going to church, pursuing avocations, and enjoying 
vacations. Mary Carson Cookman, writing about the families and the 
basic idea of the book, reports from her experiences as investigator: 
“However if I have distilled any one fact from this past year of intensive 
experience it is this: that the people of the United States are good people; 
that they are almost surprisingly modest in their demands upon life; that 
what they have is precious to them; that what they want is far from un- 
attainable ; that what they hope to achieve they are willing to work for— 
they don’t want or expect it to be given to them, they want to earn it.” 
How far these sixteen families in the several income brackets are really 
representative is a matter for debate. M.J.V. 


FRUSTRATION AND REGRESSION, AN EXPERIMENT WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN. By Rocer Barker, TAMARA Demso, and Kurt Lewin. 
State University of Iowa Studies, Studies in Child Welfare. Vol. XVIII, 
No. 1, 1941, pp. 314. 


This volume is Part II of Studies in Topological and Vector Psy- 
chology and follows the earlier Part I, Formalization and Progress in 
Psychology. “The present researches are important in demonstrating the 
generalized character of the phenomenon of regression: frustration leads 
to primitive behavior even in areas not connected to inaccessible goals. 
Behavior is modified in a central fashion.” 

In the text, concepts are defined and the experimentation is adequately 
described. The method of research involved the study of the child’s be- 
havior, first, when he was placed in a free play situation and, second, 
when he was denied access to toys which he had previously found attrac- 
tive and which he could see behind a partition. Thirty children between 
the ages of two and five years were observed individually in both situa- 
tions. “A record of all behavior was made and the effect of frustration on 
the constructiveness of play was determined.” 

The appendices include analyses of concepts; “the rating of the con- 
structiveness of play” in relation to the observed behavior in the use of 
certain toys such as truck and trailer, iron and ironing board, cup and 
saucer, clay, crayons, et cetera; records of two cases of “increased con- 
structiveness in frustration,” and of one case of “greatly decreased con- 
structiveness in high emotional tension”; types of substitute behavior; 
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and tactics to gain social control. Some of the material is highly techni- 
cal, especially the development of concepts. However, the methodology of 
research is stimulating and the reader is impressed with the care taken to 
keep it on a highly objective level and to conserve the best interests of the 
children who were participants in the experimentation. B.A.MCC. 


PASADENA SOCIAL AGENCIES SURVEY. By Epwin A. Cortrett, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Pruvence Kwiecien, Water H. Brown, Eowarp C. Jen- 
KINS. Stanford University Press, 1940, pp. xii+-378. 

In making this survey the investigators endeavored to obtain answers 
to questions such as: (1) What are the social agency requirements in 
Pasadena and are all social needs being provided for? (2) Are the agen- 
cies scientifically managed? (3) Are allocations of funds by the Chest to 
agencies too large or too small? (4) Is the Chest fund too large or too 
small to provide adequately for the social needs of the community? (5) 
Is there serious duplication of private agency and public agency func- 
tions? (6) Should some private agency functions be handled by the gov- 
ernment, and should some governmental functions be referred to private 
agencies? 

Data are furnished for the discussion of these and other questions, and 
many recommendations are made. A large number of tabulated facts are 
presented. Several maps are included, but in reducing them to the size 
of the printed page, some of their meaning is lost. In addition to the 
numerous recommendations that are made to the social welfare agencies, 
there are a few observations of a sociological nature. A recreational and 
community center is recommended for the exclusive use of the nonwhite 
(chiefly Mexican and Negro) groups as a means of meeting the present 
deprivations of adequate recreation for these groups. A protest is uttered 
against segregation of races in camp or group-work agency as being “no 
more reasonable than in other activities.” It is contended that racial 
antagonism in a community can be alleviated only by providing each race 
with advantages through public or private agencies equal to those en- 
joyed by the dominant group. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


MAN IN THE “CUT-OVER.” A Study of Family-Farm Resources in Northern 
Wisconsin. By Grorce W. Hm and Ronatp A. SmitH. Washington, 
D.C.: Work Projects Administration, and Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 1941, pp. 72. 


DETERMINING WORK LOADS FOR PROFESSIONAL STAFF IN A 
PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCY. By Hersert A. Simon, WituiaM R. 
Divine, E. Myies Cooper, and Micton CuHernin. University of Califor- 
nia: Bureau of Public Administration, 1941, pp. 94. 


THE FUTURE IN EDUCATION. By Sm Ricnarp Livincstone. Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1941, pp. 127. 


The author protests vigorously against the procedure whereby the 
great majority of English youth have their education cut off at fourteen 


- years of age. He favors an adult education plan similar to the People’s 


High Schools of Denmark as a supplement to the English system, as well 
as extending the years beyond fourteen for education. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE, THE LABOUR ORGAN. 
IZATION AND THE WORLD COURT DURING 1940. By ArtHur 
Sweetzer. Geneva: Geneva Research Centre, 1941, pp. 19. 


SEA POWER IN THE MACHINE AGE. By Bernarp Bropie. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941, pp. viii+466. A selection of the Scien- 
tific Book Club. 


YOU CAN BE HAPPILY MARRIED. By Gmsert AppetHor, Jr. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, pp. xii+-218. 


The materials in this book are drawn from experience in counseling 
married couples. They relate to such themes as: looking forward to mar- 
riage, the engagement period, the marriage service and after, special helps 
for married people, and marriage as a growing experience. 


STATISTICS OF FAMILY COMPOSITION IN SELECTED AREAS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1934-1936, Vol. II. Boston: Social Security 
Board, 1941, pp. 304. 


This statistical study gives data relating to family size, age, employ- 
ment status, occupation, income, housing, and education. 
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THE FIELD AND STRATEGY OF CONGREGATIONALISM IN SOUTH.- 
ERN CALIFORNIA. By GaLen M. Fisuer, supervising director; AL- 
pert T. RasmMusSEN, field director; MARION RASMUSSEN, cartographer. 
Los Angeles: Southern California Congregational Conference, 1941, 
pp. 140. 


DECIDE FOR YOURSELF. A Packet of Original Materials on a National 
Issue, Selected from the Literature of Major Interest Groups by the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis. Series I, Number 4, “War.” New 
York: Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 1941. 


THE CLARKS, AN AMERICAN PHENOMENON. By WituiaM D. Man- 
GAM. With an Introduction by Epwarp A. Ross. New York: Silver Bow 
Press, 1941, pp. 257. 


WORK CAMPS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. By KennetH HOo..anp. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1941, pp. 32. 


Prepared for the American Youth Commission, this pamphlet describes 
the activities of five of the work camps maintained by the American 
Friends Service Committee. 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND. Their Status and Salaries. By BertHotp Low- 
ENFELD. New York: American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 1941, pp. 44. 


MEXICAN MIGRATORY WORKERS OF SOUTH TEXAS. By Se.pen C. 
Meneree and Others. Washington, D.C.: Work Projects Administration, 
1941, pp. 67. 


This significant study arrives at the conclusion that the problems of the 
Mexican agricultural workers cannot be solved ‘“‘as long as the migratory 
labor market is constantly flooded with recruits from deserted farms and 
from industrial centers where unemployment is widespread.” 


YOUR MARRIAGE, By Norman E. Himes. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1940, pp. xxvii-+430. 


This revised edition brings the material of the problems of young 
unmarried people and of those already married up to date. Recent scien- 
tific tests on predicting successful adjustment in marriage are summa- 
rized. A considerable portion of the material deals with the sexual aspects 
of marriage; certain psychological, economic, and social aspects of mar- 
riage also are treated. 
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CENTRALIZED VS. DECENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT IN RELATION 
TO DEMOCRACY. Review of the Arguments Advanced in the Litera- 
ture of Various Nations. By PauL StupeNski and Paut R. Mort. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941, pp. vii+69. 


The arguments in this document appear under four headings: (1) 
merits of well-conceived local control, (2) shortcomings of excessive 
decentralization, (3) advantages of well-conceived central control, and 
(4) shortcomings of excessive centralization. The whole discussion is 
related to the underlying problem of preserving and strengthening our 
democracy at an urgent time. It is concluded that our national interests 
can best be served by avoiding extreme centralization and extreme de- 
centralization. 


MARRIAGE, Revised Edition. By Ernest R. Groves. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1941, pp. xv+-671. 


The first edition of this book was written when the author had had 
eight years of experience in teaching courses on marriage. This edition is 
based on sixteen years of such experience. Moreover, this experience has 
grown more intensive and varied with the years. As a result, the new 
edition is greatly enriched, although the plan is similar to that of the 
first. When the book was originally published, the literature on the sub- 
ject was in its early stages. The revised book has utilized numerous re- 
search findings of recent years, and hence its value is definitely increased. 
The style is clear, the treatment is realistic, and the viewpoint is con- 
structive. 


MOBILE HOMES. A Study of Trailer Life. By Donato O. Cowon. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1941, pp. 128. 


In this sociological study of mobility, the author considers the trailer 
as a home and as a way of life, the trailer family, the trailer community, 
and the trailer and social problems. Among his conclusions are these: 
trailerites as a class are either those people with mobile jobs or those who 
are retired, aside, of course, from those who used the trailer for tem- 
porary vacation purposes ; trailer life does not seem “to be destroying per- 
sonality integration and family integration.” In 1936, Roger W. Babson 
predicted that “within twenty years more than half the population of the 
United States will be living in automobile trailers,” but Professor 
Cowgill thinks that 15 per cent would be a very generous upper limit. 
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WHAT OF THE BLIND? A Survey of the Development and Scope of Present- 
Day Work with the Blind. Edited by Hetca Lecenpe. Volume II; New 
York: American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 1941, pp. viii-+206. 


The first chapter by Charles Magee Adams on “This Business of 
Being Blind” is worth the price of the book, for it gives considerable in- 
sight regarding how one who has been blind since childhood feels about 
life. The authors of the other sixteen chapters are well chosen too, and 
the range of topics is wide. They include: mental measurements of the 
blind, special groups among the blind, an individualized approach to the 
problems of blindness and impaired vision, dog guides for the blind, fed- 
eral provisions of benefit to the blind. 


MARKETING COOPERATIVES. By Donato F. BLaNKertz. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1941, pp. 488. 


The author has discussed farmers’ marketing co-operatives within a 
framework of Rochdale principles. He gives a brief history of the co- 
operative movement in its various phases, and then describes the essential 
procedure of farmers’ marketing and purchasing co-operatives. Important 
chapters are given to the Rochdale principles, to consumer co-operatives, 
and co-operatives in operation in the world today. He discusses the fail- 
ures of co-operatives, and suggests that co-operation be understood and 
encouraged, not opposed. He sees co-operatives as an essential phase of 
democracy in industry and in national welfare. 


THE FAMILY AND THE LAW. By Saran T. Knox. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1941, pp. 199. 


This readable discussion of laws that directly affect the family should 
prove very helpful to social workers. Among the subjects presented are: 
marriage, divorce, obligations of parent to child and child to parent, 
guardianship, adoption, juvenile courts, mothers’ aid, and special phases 
of the Federal Social Security Act relating to the family. Several chapters 
deal with criminal law, court procedure, and evidence. The material they 
present is intrinsically valuable but to some extent extraneous to the title 
of the book. 

The book reveals the legal attitude of many of the states on the topics 
presented. Throughout the book, evidence appears that the law is attempt- 
ing to catch up with the social changes that are taking place. The author 
was admitted to the bar but is at present engaged in social work. 


G.B.M. 


| 
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DEMOCRACY AND SPORT. By JouHn R. Tunis. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1941, pp. vi+52. 


The real purposes of sport go hand in hand with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy. In essence, democracy is a means and not an end. 
True sport is a game or some form of physical exercise done for the fun 
of it. As such it is obviously a democratic process, because the rules of 
equality and justice are observed and team play is practiced. During the 
present crisis it is particularly important to promote physical well-being, 
but it must be accomplished in a democratic way. In the dictatorship 
nations sports are promoted to keep young people busy, to make men 
capable for military service, and to propagandize the citizens. M.H.N. 


YOUTH, FAMILY, AND EDUCATION. By Joseru K. Fotsom. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1941, pp. xiii+-299. 


The preparation of this book was under the auspices of the American 
Youth Commission. While written mainly by a sociologist and from the 
point of view of the sociologist, it is addressed chiefly to educators. It is 
divided into two parts: “Education for Family Living” and “Present- 
Day Practice and Problems.” Three forms of family-life education are 
discussed: definite courses and programs in schools, material diffused 
through various courses in the curriculum, and programs of other educa- 
tional and social agencies. The formal courses are confined mainly to high 
schools and colleges, with the addition of parent education classes outside 
the school. An appendix of nearly fifty pages is devoted to a listing of 
agencies which promote education for family living and for counseling, 
together with a selected bibliography, making the volume a practical 
guide for family instruction as well as a presentation of pertinent facts. 

M.H.N. 


PERSONALITY AND THE FAMILY. By Hornet and Eta B. Hart. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1941, pp. xvii+-526. 


This is essentially a revision of the 1935 edition with one chapter 
added, dealing with “Science Grapples with Marriage.” The other chap- 
ters are reorganized, the material is rearranged, and some new material 
is added here and there. Many sections of the 1935 edition are incor- 
porated bodily without alteration. The contributions of social sciences 
are analyzed, beginning with the early studies and theories of the family, 
the rise of social case work, and the crescendo of social science since 1900. 
The new material on marital happiness is summarized and evaluated. 

M.H.N. 
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SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION. By Maser A. Evuiott and Franas E. Mer- 
ritt. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941, pp. xxxv-+1087. 


In this revised edition, as well as in the earlier one, the emphasis is on 
“social disorganization,” which term is preferred to that of “social pa- 
thology” because the latter has too much of a biological connotation, 
whereas the former emphasizes problems from the standpoint of social 
processes. Social disorganization grows out of the processes operating in 
a situation. When the first edition was published in 1934, the economic 
problems overshadowed all other types of human maladjustment; now 
the vast upheaval of war is paramount. In addition, new information has 
come to light regarding crime and delinquency, sex offenses, drinking 
since the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment, the trek of the dust-bowl 
“Okies”’ to California and the increase of mobility and transiency, and 
now the refugee problem. The Social Security Act has been passed, and 
new developments have occurred in community as well as in world dis- 
organization. These and other developments are stressed in the current 
edition. The material is comprehensive in scope, and the details are care- 
fully analyzed. The scope of the footnotes and the annotated bibliography 
indicate the extensiveness of the research and knowledge of materials. 
This is one of the most usable texts yet produced in the field of social 
problems. M.H.N. 


THE PEOPLE’S YEARBOOK, 1941. By Publicity Department of the Cooper- 
ative Wholesale Society, Manchester, England, 1941, pp. 268. 


This annual volume contains several short articles on the war situation 
in England and Scotland. They give particular attention to the way in 
which the war has affected the co-operative movement. Thus far the 
co-operatives have stood up well under the destruction from bombing 
and also from war regulations and government control. The co-operators 
are supporting the war because they believe that their movement can 
survive and grow only under freedom and democracy. Since they repre- 
sent a voluntary movement that thrives best when most free from state 
control and from relying on the state, they know that totalitarianism is 
inimical to their interests. A great deal of factual data is included in the 
pages of this book, with reference not only to English and Scottish co- 
operatives but to the co-operative movement in other countries. The 
co-operators are talking of ‘‘a new social order” which will follow the 
war and which they hope will give larger scope to the free growth of 
co-operation within and between nations. E.S.B. 
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GIRLS: THEIR INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES. By T. Eart SULLENGER, 
Director, and LorNa Borman, Research Assistant, Department of Sociol- 
ogy, Municipal University of Omaha. Published by Bureau of Social Re- 
search, 1940, pp. 38. 


This inquiry is concerned with the “ideas, likes, dislikes and desires” of 
2,587 Omaha high school girls to help national organizations for girls 
modify and develop their programs on afealistic basis. Eighteen numeri- 
cal tables present data which are plotted on seven charts. A summary in 
the form of fourteen conclusions indicates that girls are interested in 
“the new”; and that they are “usually definite in their likes and dislikes.” 
“Specific interests follow certain age levels regardless of environmental 
differences.”” One heartening evidence of socialization is noted in the 
statement that “interests in others, and in others’ experiences are given 
more often than strictly self-interests.” Activities included reading their 
mothers’ magazines, and mystery books; and hobbies of sports and col- 
lections. They preferred “comic movies” ; and liked English best of their 
school subjects. As the girls reach the upper grades in high school, their 
interests showed a tendency “to prepare for future homes.” The value of 
such studies as this one lies in its possible practical use in the training of 
youth, particularly if similar studies in other parts of the country reveal 
comparable data. B.A.MCC. 


SHARECROPPERS ALL. By Artuur F. Raper and Ira De A. Rew. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941, pp. x-+-281. 


The authors have summarized in telling fashion the social consequences 
of the many dynamic changes in which the southern states are now in- 
volved. The tragic inadequacy of outmoded social, economic, and political 
institutions has produced a rising tide of homeless, helpless, wandering 
folk whose increasing poverty is paralleled closely by an increasing cul- 
tural deprivation which bodes ill of the future of democracy. The lives 
of the sharecroppers epitomize the problems of the South as its human 
population continues to “adjust downward’’—to use the authors’ phrase 
—as they seek to meet desperate conditions of living. 

Only slowly are the new social programs making themselves felt. They 
face the gigantic momentum of the present organization of northern capi- 
tal and southern labor in which labor suffers from its age-old inability to 
bargain effectively or to gain and exercise any significant degree of control 
over the conditions of existence. The authors have written simply and 
have included many photographs by way of social documentation. 


E F.Y. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT. By ANorew 
J. Kress, editor. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941, pp. 370. 


The author has used discrimination in his selection of readings on 
different phases of the co-operative movement, such as its early beginnings, 
its relation to religion, and its strengths and weaknesses. Producers’ co- 
operatives and marketing co-operatives receive attention, although their 
relation to consumers’ co-operation needs further attention. Co-operative 
medicine and co-operative banking (including credit unions) are well 
treated in the selected materials. The social philosophy of the co-operative 
movement and the international co-operative development are presented 
in readings that do not satisfactorily clarify the situation, and yet they 
are probably as good as are available. Readings on co-operative insurance, 
co-operative housing, self-help co-operatives, and co-operative education 
are not given. It is quite possible that any omissions or any unsatisfactory 
selections are due largely to a weakness in the literature on some of these 
phases of co-operation. However, this book of readings on co-operatives 
is in a class by itself. At present it has no real competitor. It is to be 
treated, not as a book of doctrines, but as a point of departure in discussion 
of the trends in and values of the co-operative movement. E.S.B. 


PLANNING FOR AMERICA. By Georce B. GaLLoway and Associates. New 
York and San Francisco: Henry Holt and Company, 1941, pp. 741. 


This is an arresting and an important book. It should be read by every 
citizen interested in learning something about what is happening in the 
United States relative to governmental activities and trends in planning. 
The seven parts, including an introduction and a conclusion, develop the 
theory, programs, principles, procedures, and the agencies of planning 
in various fields, such as resources; economics; social planning including 
population policy, housing, education, recreation, and social security; 
area planning for the nation, the region, the state, city, and county; and 
defense planning. 

The three introductory chapters are written by Mr. Galloway, who 
was formerly field representative of the National Economic and Social 
Planning Association. His review of planning in America, of attitudes 
toward planning developed in the chapters on ““The Climate of Opinion” 
and “Psychological Obstacles to Planning” presents a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the entire subject. He says that “the American planning move- 
ment was indigenous in origin, antedating both the Five-Year plans of 
Soviet Russia and the Four-Year plans of Nazi Germany.” It began in 
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the early part of the twentieth century and has four “native” sources: 
the city planning movement; that of conservation of natural resources; 
the scientific management and industrial engineering movement; and 
the contributions of the social sciences. Planning is not improvising. It is 
“organized foresight plus corrective hindsight.” “America must plan or 
perish.” 

In preparing the book, Mr. Galloway sought out authorities in each 
of the various fields; and in order that the contributing authors might 
develop their respective themes in comparable fashion, each one was 
given an outline guide. In addition, each one was given a set of assump- 
tions from which Mr. Galloway “received no serious dissent.” There are 
thirteen of these assumptions and they give pause for thinking. 

The various chapters outline developments and agencies now at work 
actually planning and carrying out programs as planned. The extent of 
governmental departments, bureaus, and corporations is astonishingly 
large. Both public and private agencies and their programs are indicated. 

The concluding seventh part, composed of three chapters, is written by 
Mr. Galloway. The reader’s curiosity as to the meaning given collectiv- 
ism is stimulated by the fact that Galloway believes that the next steps 
are “democratic collectivism.” Collectivism is considered an observable 
trend “in social organization and policy” “in all the Western countries.” 
Individual participation in planning seems to be one possible remedy. 
Galloway adds one more note when he says that beyond any scheme of 
machinery of control and administration there are needed ‘‘a common 
faith” and “‘a spiritual regeneration.” 

The book will furnish many a jolt to the complacent American citizen 
who clings to the shibboleths of yesterday; especially to the one who 
recognizes change but refuses to contemplate its realistic meanings. 

B.A.MCC. 


THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT. What it is and what it means. By HeL_en 
SoreNSON. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941, pp. xiii+245. 


This account of the American consumer movement is a development 
of a project originated by the Institute for Consumer Education at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. It gives a brief history of the 
consumer movement in the United States and reviews the scientific inter- 
ests of three national organizations in rating branded products, namely, 
Consumers’ Research, Consumers Union, and Intermountain Consumers’ 
Service. It describes the activities of special organizations such as the 
American Home Economics Association and the Consumer Education 
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Association. The work in behalf of the consumer of general organizations, 
for example, the American Association of University Women, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the National League of Women 
Voters, is summarized. The ways in which business uses and abuses the 
consumer movement, and especially the testing rackets, are portrayed. 

In the chapter on “Consumer Cooperatives Grow” the statement is 
made, “The consumer cooperative movement represents the oldest and 
most important single element in the consumer movement as a whole.” 
Important materials have been brought together in a readable way in the 
compass of a single volume. A significant exhibit is the result. It appears 
that much is being done in behalf of the consumer in our country but 
that further co-ordination of the various efforts is greatly needed. 

E.S.B. 


GROWING UP IN THE BLACK BELT. By Cuartes S. JoHNson. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1941, pp. xxiii+-360. 


This volume, dealing with the problems of Negro youth in the rural 
South, is one of a series of studies by the American Youth Commission. 
Other surveys by the Commission describe Negro youth problems in the 
urban South, in the middle states, and in northern cities. 

In spite of urbanward and northward migration, 50.2 per cent of the 
Negro families in the United States are still in rural southern areas. It 
was the purpose of Charles S. Johnson and his research staff “to determine 
the effects upon the personality development of rural Negro youth of 
their membership in a minority racial group.” The investigation was car- 
ried on in eight selected southern counties representing the various types 
of agricultural and social organization found in the South. The counties 
range from the active plantation area along the Mississippi River to the 
diversified farming region in eastern North Carolina. 

The study is based on a careful combination of case history material 
gathered largely through personal interviews, and objective data secured 
by the use of six tests which were given to over 2,000 southern rural 
Negro youth. The investigators sought to discover the attitudes of the 
young Negroes toward such factors in their lives as the school, the church, 
recreation, sex, and the dominant White group. 

The book is interesting reading for the layman because of its frequent 
use of intimate personal history material and direct quotations, but more 
important is the fact that it contributes to our knowledge of personality 
growth and of race relations in the rural South. JAMES E. CRIMI 
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SOUTHERN INDUSTRY AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By Har- 
niet L. Herrinc. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1940, pp. 103. 


Many studies of the South have been promoted by the Institute for 
Research in Social Science at the University of North Carolina, but none, 
perhaps, so strikingly brings out the economic needs and potentialities of 
that region. Here in this book is an elaborate statistical analysis of 352 
types of manufacturing in the United States, with pointed reference to 
the present situation in the South and a possible future development. 
Planning should be related to “optimum production,” which means “the 
best for the long run, for the well-being of regions and nation, for the 
utilization of resources and skills, for economy of production and distri- 
bution. Along with planning for optimum production must go firm, if 
gradual, planning to correct production of a kind that is unsound and 
unhealthy.” 

Eleven items, including among them total wage earners, per-cent wage 
earners in the Southeast, and wages per wage earner, furnish indices for 
each of the 352 manufacturing industries surveyed both for the total 
industry and as it is found in the South. Miss Herring also discusses 
briefly “The National Emergency and Regional Opportunity” and con- 
cludes that “the greatest opportunity for the region lies in the chance to 
begin manufacturing for itself,” especially to develop manufactures 
classified in groups II and III. In effecting a balance of its own economy, 
it would promote not only its own economic well-being but that of the 
nation also. B.A.MCC. 


RADIO’S LISTENING GROUPS. By Frank Ernest Hu and W. E. Wu- 
LiAMS. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. xviii+-270. 


Mr. Hill, representing the American Association of Adult Education, 
surveyed the American listening groups; and Mr. Williams, of the 
British Institute of Adult Education, collected material concerning 
British listening groups. Questionnaires, interviews, personal visits, and 
correspondence were the methods used in gathering material. The report 
is primarily concerned with adult listening groups that are undertaken 
voluntarily with the avowed intention of giving broadcasts further col- 
lective consideration, rather than radio programs included in the com- 
pulsory curriculum of educational institutions or communal listening 
groups in countries where there is a scarcity of radio sets. It is estimated 
that at least 15,000 listening groups exist in the United States, touching 
from 300,000 to 500,000 persons. The British have organized listening 
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groups for some time, but the total membership of the formally organized 
groups has probably not exceeded 20,000 during any given year. 

The two basic elements back of the formation of radio listening groups 
are the character of the radio itself and the desire for self-improvement. 
The American groups are composed of a variety of persons, of more 
women than men, of persons coming from a great range of economic 
levels, with more formal education than the average American. Most of 
them are young or of middle age with an earnest desire for self-improve- 
ment. The organizations are usually sponsored by public-spirited indi- 
viduals and by organized adult education groups. 

According to Williams, group listening apparently has a limited appeal 
and the value of the discussion following a broadcast depends on the 
quality of group leadership more than on anything else. A leader must 
have preliminary knowledge of the subject, or be an authority in the 
field, and must know how to direct discussions profitably. Some organiza- 
tional sponsorship is usually necessary to assure success. 

How groups are organized and behave, their program preferences, the 
methods of presenting programs and of leading the follow-up discussions 
are described. Practical information is given for educators and broad- 
casters who are concerned with the problem of education by radio. Apart 
from the appearance of a hasty compilation of material, the subject mat- 
ter is handled well and the authors have pioneered in a new and fertile 
field of research. M.H.N. 


RURAL PUBLIC WELFARE. By Grace Browninc. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941, pp. 578. 


Prior to 1933 very little public assistance was given to rural people. 
Since then a rapid expansion of public relief has occurred. Rural need is 
now nearly as extensive as urban distress, yet social workers have lacked 
authentic and complete case records which may be used as guides for their 
work. The author has compiled both case-work and community-organiza- 
tion records from a variety of rural agencies in eleven states which are 
usable for teaching material and helpful to case workers. Sociologists will 
be interested in the material dealing with community backgrounds. It is 
not sufficient to understand the particular statutory and administrative 
provisions in administering relief. Knowledge of community conditions 
and of the attitudes of people toward the services rendered by public 
agencies is essential for effective ministration to human need. This fact 
is recognized by the author, particularly in the introductory material and 
in the editorial comments. M.H.N. 
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A MORE COOPERATIVE DEMOCRACY. By James D. Barnett. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1941, pp. 179. 

In the seven short chapters of Part I the evils of competition are sum- 
marized, namely, overproduction, underconsumption, unjust distribution, 
and economic insecurity. Then follow the ten chapters of Part II on co- 
operation versus competition. Here are discussed “the various collectiv- 
isms,” ‘‘the new feudalism,” “the new unionism,” “a consumer communi- 
ty,” and “the consumers’ control over the producers.” A unique method 
is used of introducing quotations on nearly every page from various 
writers of note and of filling in with brief explanations and interpreta- 
tions by the author. Some readers will be greatly stimulated by this pro- 
cedure, but others will feel that the method grows monotonous. If there 
were not so many of these sentence excerpts, footnote references to their 
sources would be advisable. The author makes an able argument in behalf 
of a consumers’ society in which there would be no limits to production 
except natural ones, no unemployment, no artificial depressions as we 
have now, and a more equal and just distribution “of the good things of 
life.” E.S.B. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT. By Joun H. G. Pierson. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, pp. ix+297. 

In this new book Professor Pierson undertakes to outline the pro- 
cedures and conditions essential for the permanency of full employment 
for American workers. Rightly, he argues that good economic health can 
be obtained only by a solid assurance that all who are willing to work may 
have jobs. The United States must have, he believes, as the starting point 
for full employment, the knowledge that “domestic economic measures 
alone can bring” that about. No permanent type of economic security may 
be bought by pursuing a vigorous economic foreign policy. Two plans 
are discussed, namely, planned production and production for a full- 
employment market economy. These plans are contrasted and the general 
implications of each are specifically noted. The author favors the full- 
employment market economy on the general assumption that a system of 
planned production is “something of an unknown quantity” involving 
problematical costs “in terms of bureaucracy at the center and sacrifice 
of progress through loss of managerial initiative’; while the market 
economy is familiar through long experience, involving only minimum 
changes. Too, the latter plan does not need to lose the benefits of produc- 
tion planning. Notwithstanding the forcefulness of many of the exposi- 
tions, the book has not been written as simply and clearly as it might have 
been ; hence, its main appeal will be to the trained specialist in economics. 

M.J.V. 
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WAVERLY, A Study in Neighborhood Conservation. Washington, D.C.: Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, 1940, pp. 97. 


This little book of 97 pages, including tables, maps, and proposed legis- 
lation for neighborhood improvement and urban redevelopment corpora- 
tions, is one of the most significant studies in the field of urban planning. 
It is a description of a study of an area in Baltimore, Maryland, and it 
gives a plan to prevent neighborhood disintegration. 

The master plan grew out of a detailed survey and is to be followed by 
a program under a neighborhood organization. It is pointed out that 
co-operative and continued effort and continuous local leadership sup- 
ported by unified neighborhood support are essential. The master plan 
includes two parts: (1) “. .. early physical restoration . . . of all depreci- 
ated housing in the area . . . supplemented by continued maintenance 
thereafter, at the level established for the neighborhood” and (II) “The 
adjustment of zoning regulations and street patterns, as a parallel but 
separate program, requiring confirmation by the residents of the area and 
concurrence by the city.” The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has 
assumed “‘active temporary leadership in the organization of a neighbor- 
hood conservation league” whose responsibility is the carrying forward 
of the master plan. The discussion of the problem of urban decay and 
of conservation is significant and practical in the face of both economic 
and social losses suffered through the decline of neighborhoods and their 
institutions. B.A.MCC. 


NEWSROOM PROBLEMS AND POLICIES. By Curtis D. MacDouca.t. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, pp. 592. 


The book, intended for use as a text for seniors or graduate students 
in journalism, is, according to the author, a guide to assist the young per- 
son beginning a newspaper career to form a philosophy concerning his 
job. Developed around 52 questions which form the book’s nucleus, it 
deals primarily with matters of ethics, problems, and policies. 

Abounding with quotations from books and articles on journalism, this 
volume serves as a case book. The author has attempted to be objective 
and to present both sides of a controversial matter. He sets forth both 
the adverse criticisms and the defenses of journalistic practices which 
come under fire. In his closing paragraph on the question, “Of what 
value are schools of journalism?” the author, a professor in journalism, 
comes to the defense of the schools of journalism against the bitter attacks 
of “many a hard-bitten managing editor.” 
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Of especial interest to the student of sociology are some of the follow- 
ing questions to which the book addresses itself: What are the nature and 
extent of the newspaper’s influence? To what extent and how should a 
newspaper crusade in behalf of the public good ? What are the extent and 
nature of capitalistic-owner influence upon editorial policy? How and to 
what extent do advertisers influence editorial policy? What is propa- 
ganda and what can and should the newspaper do about it? Is the press 
ever justified in suppressing news at the request or in the interest of 
government? DAVID DE MARCHE 


MAYNARD WEAVERS, The Story of the United Co-operative Society of 
Maynard. By Frank AALTONEN. Maynard, Massachusetts: United Co- 
operative Society, 1941, pp. 72. 


The Maynard Co-operative Society is coming into its own. A few 
months ago there appeared Case Studies of Consumers’ Cooperatives by 
H. Haines Turner, in which Part I, composed of eight chapters, was 
given over to a “case study” of Maynard. That piece of careful research 
is splendidly supplemented by Frank Aaltonen’s historical and descriptive 
work. This new chronicle of Maynard is illustrated by noteworthy photo- 
graphs, particularly those of Maynard’s new Co-operative Super Market. 
The Finnish founders of the original Kaleva Co-operative Association 
some thirty-five years ago little dreamed then that out of the vicissitudes 
of experience would arise the attractive new co-operative supermarket 
and store that is owned by the present members. This account may well 
be read and studied by the members of all retail co-operative societies in 
the United States, for the problems, the methods of meeting them, the 
present developments, and the trends for the future are told simply yet 
completely and they have a universal import. If all retail co-operatives 
were to achieve something like Maynard’s outstanding new store and 
organization, the movement that they represent would multiply its con- 
tributions to American democracy. E.S.B. 


AMERICAN YOUTH: An Enforced Reconnaissance. Edited by THACHER 
WINsLow and Frank P. Davmson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1940, pp. xv-+216. 


Contributors to this volume, consisting of authorities from academic, 
professional, and public life, discuss what seems to them the most impor- 
tant considerations of the “cultural crisis of American Youth.”’ The joint 
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major concern is that of the unemployment of youth and the threat which 
this means to a democracy. Three main developments in the field of 
social education—the National Youth Administration, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and the Work Camp Movement—show fortunate signs 
of evolutionary reform. But no claims can be made for completeness. The 
direction in which we should proceed and the role of the schools in pro- 
viding a more constructive education are the vital problems for which 
this book tries to find an answer. 

Among those who have contributed articles for the volume are Eugen 
Rosenstock-Huessy, Reginald H. Phelps, Aubrey Williams, Fritz 
Morstein Marx, and Charles W. Taussig. The Appendix contains three 
important essays: the first is a reprint of William James’ famous paper, 
“The Moral Equivalent of War”; the second, “A Peace Within,” an 
essay written in 1912 by Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy; the third, by a young 
officer in the present British Army, which represents a contemporary view 
of the problem similar to that posed by the two former writers a genera- 
tion ago. LOIS DINGILIAN 


SOCIETY AND MEDICAL PROGRESS. By Bernarp F. Stern. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941, pp. xvii-+264. 


Dr. Stern has written what might be designated as a “socio-history” of 
medicine. That modern medicine is inextricably bound up with the social 
process and with scientific developments in other fields is pointed out 
clearly and definitely. Unfortunately, the traditional approach to the 
study of medicine has ignored the essential that medicine is not independ- 
ent from socioeconomic conditions, prevailing attitudes, and other sci- 
entific disciplines. Medicine, in its social and scientific setting, is pre- 
sented with a keen understanding of both the sham and zeal which have 
retarded and accelerated the development of this increasingly important 
science. 

The chief topics treated in chapter form around which this book is 
organized are the following: the long road to medical science, the scien- 
tific foundations of medicine, the role of the medical schools, the develop- 
ment of the modern hospital, urbanization and its effects, income and 
health, the conquest of famine, medical advances and social progress, 
resistances to medical change, medical progress and social change. 

Two parallel, independent traditions abide throughout the history of 
medicine: (1) the secular, scientific tradition and (2) the magico-reli- 
gious, supernatural tradition. Modern medicine has evolved from em- 
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piricism to theory and systematization, and finally to a science. The evo- 
lution and elevation of the status of the medical practitioners are of 
social psychological interest. The conflict between physician and surgeon 
persisted until quite recent times. Inasmuch as the physician was em- 
ployed by the wealthy classes, he acquired the thought that to work with 
one’s hands was degrading. On the other hand, the surgeon was fre- 
quently identified as a person engaged in a low form of handicraft. The 
gradual rise in social status of the physician and surgeon has been brought 
about largely through the accumulation of a body of scientific data and 
higher academic standards. 

The author’s discussion of the factors underlying the resistance to 
medical advance constitutes an interesting chapter in the book. Some of 
the cultural and scientific lags presented were: opposition to dissection, 
to Harvey’s theory of the circulation of the blood, to the theory of per- 
cussion, to vaccination, to Pasteur, to antisepsis and asepsis. While public 
health legislation is adequately discussed, one of the shortcomings of this 
remarkably fine book is the author’s omission of an adequate discussion of 
group health associations as a factor in the progress of medicine. 


EDWARD C. MCDONAGH 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


COOPERATIVE PLENTY. By J. Exuiot Ross. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1941, pp. vii-+204. 


With unusual clarity the author presents a strong case for the co- 
operative movement. He shows how legislation has failed to meet the 
obvious defects of our present economic life. These defects are mentioned 
as: lack of distribution of buying power, unbalanced production and con- 
sumption, depressions, unemployment, and unequitable distribution of 
wealth. The problem is how to keep the good of the free competitive 
capitalist system and to eliminate its evils. The author finds that “there is 
no inevitable reason why a consumer economy should not preserve all the 
advantages of the present private-profit economy and at the same time 
avoid those elements of it which prevent it from being 100 per cent 
efficient, abolishing unemployment, and eliminating periodic depressions.” 
This is a large order, but the arguments indicate how a consumer econ- 
omy would lead to a wide ownership without confiscation of anyone’s 
property, without causing injustice, without revolution or the use of 
force, how self-help would make state-help unnecessary, how speculation 
and monopoly would be prevented, how little companies (retail compa- 
nies) would run and control the big ones (wholesales), how no regimen- 
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tation, no state ownership would be necessary. It is also shown how a 
co-operative economy would promote democracy, further religion, and 
extend and encourage independent thinking. The treatment is earnest 
and thought provoking, deserving of a fair hearing on the part of all who 
sincerely wish to safeguard the best values in American life and at the 
same time eliminate dangerous evils. E.S.B. 


AMERICAN ISOLATION RECONSIDERED. By Puuups Brapiey, Chair- 
man, and the Committee on Materials for Teachers in International Rela- 
tions. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1941, pp. vii 
+208. 


THE TEACHER AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Puxutuirs 
Brapitey, Chairman, and the Committee on Materials for Teachers in 
International Relations. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1941, pp. iv-+19. 


SOCIAL FICTION 


WHEN THE LIVING STRIVE. A Story of Life and Adventure in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. By RicHarp La Pierzr. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. 


It is a vivid account of tong conflicts and especially of tong ethics that 
is given in this stirring account of the life and striving of one Lew Gan. 
That there is honor even among murderers is amply indicated. Here also 
is told the story of a Chinese merchant in San Francisco with full empha- 
sis on the ups and downs. Here are second-generation children growing 
up to worry and even defy a first-generation father. Against a background 
of Chinese traditions and customs is painted a striking picture of the 
independence of American youth; but it is the cheaper phases of Ameri- 
can life that naturally project themselves upon the canvas. In this story 
one always looks at Chinatown and life in America through the eyes of 
this well-meaning, hard-working Chinese business man. 

In order to appreciate what takes place, one must either put himself in 
the position of the chief speaker, Lew Gan, or else take an objective 
sociological viewpoint. This work of fiction has literary skill. It surpasses 
in many ways, and yet is complementary to, the author’s The Son of 
Han. Its sociological insight is far reaching and subtle. E.S.B. 


